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Prots. seek 
improved 
interaction 


Univ. initiates programs to 
foster student-faculty bonds 


Jays upset Muhlenberg’s scoreless streak 


‘ 


By JOE LEE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

The recent row over Facebook's 
new Mini-feed has raised concerns 
that most college students, includ- 
ing the ones at Hopkins, remain 
unaware of the limited privacy 
protection that Facebook provides, 
especially since employers and 
graduate schools have begun to use 
the popular Web site to recruit and 
dismiss candidates. 

The sway Facebook has obtained 
over the social life of most college 
and high schools students is detri- 
mental in light of privacy concerns. 

On Facebook’s standard priva- 
cy settings, users have full access 
to all posted information on their 
own college, high school or work 
network. For example, within Hop- 
kins’ network students, professors, 
university employees, alumni and 
anyone with access to a University 
e-mail address can all view any- 
thing from pictures to wall posts. 

Career Center Director Mark 
Presnell, cautions students to “think 


The Office of the Dean of Stu- 
dent Life has implemented Facul- 
ty Associates and Faculty Fellow 
programs seeking to encourage 
relaxed and informal student-fac- 
ulty relations. 

The program was developed 
by Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell in response to concerns 
voiced by students that indicated 
a lack of involvement with facul- 
ty. However based on the intend- 
ed ramifications of the program, 
students are unsure if significant 
change will be effected. 

The Faculty Associates Program 
involves several faculty members 
who will each be assigned to the 
four principle freshman dorms in- 
cluding Wolman, AMR I, AMR II 
_ and Buildings A and B. Students 
and faculty will be given the op- 
| portunity to create and attend a 
few non-academic events each se- 
mester, which will ultimately be 
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Sophomore midfielder Matty Carlson heads the ball away from a Muhlenberg opponent, assisting Hopkins to a 2-0 victory over the Mules last Saturday afternoon. 


Class schedule to change in 2008 





strategically about what you want | 


to put up on the internet.” Although 


Presnell has no direct knowledge of | 
an employer using Facebook when | 


hiring, he stresses the difference 


between what he calls the “formal” | 


CONTINUED ON Pacr A4 


Fulbright 
winners 
on the rise 


By ERIN YANG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins’ yield of Fulbright 
scholars has doubled from last 
year, bringing the number of re- 
cipients to 12. This group includes 
three winners from the School 
of Advanced International Stud- 
ies (SAIS) and two students from 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. 

Though the number of success- 
ful students from Hopkins in the 
Fulbright competition doubled from 
the 2004-2005 academic year, John 
Bader, associate dean for academic 
programs and advising, stressed that 
the numbers are not extremely telling 
of the situation. 

“Overall the trend in the num- 
ber of applicants is upward at 
Hopkins, as students hear about 
our success with the Fulbright pro- 


By LAURA GORDON 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite acknowledging the 
lack of unanimous support 
among students and faculty, the 
deans of the schools of Arts and 
Sciences and Engineering have 
announced that a major change in 
class scheduling will go into effect 


| inthe spring semester of 2008. 


StuCo outlines social agenda 


Council's new plans include increasing community involvement on campus 


By PATRICIA PUGH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Student Council (StuCo) convened for 
the first time on Tuesday night to outline 
its intentions for social improvements on 
campus and the semester's agenda for stu- 
dent events, in the hopes of developing a 


stronger community on campus. 


Director of Student Involvement Jason 
Heiserman, a position previously held by 
Jeff Grodon-Thomas, is expected to im- 
prove the relations between members of 
the student body and StuCo to ensure a 
united agenda for undergraduate life. 

Executive President Laura Hansell 
promised improved communication be- 
tween different student groups on campus. 
“In terms of plans for this year, the theme 
is all about cooperation and community. 
There are tons of student groups on cam- 


Classes will convene on a 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
format (MWEF), with different 
sections occupying longer time 
slots on Tuesday and Thursday 
(TTh). This type of schedule, 
which is already in effect at the 
school of public health, mirrors 
those seen at many peer institu- 
tions such as Brown and Duke 
universities. 


pus providing programming and services 
for the whole school, and my goal this year 
is to help coordinate them all to best serve 


the student body.” 


Ron Benjamin, vice president for student 
life, reported the progress of his efforts to 
arrange for the placement of first aid kits 
in each residence hall and security shuttle. 
This will keep students with minor inju- 
ries from having to call the HERU medi- 
cal service. Another Student Life project is 
to make higher-quality food available to 
students in the Bag-It section set up by the 
dining halls during finals week. 

“We figure that healthy, hearty food from 
the meal plan is a much more comforting 
way to go through exams than eating from 
the vending machine day in and day out,” 
Benjamin said of their plans for Bag-It. 

Vice President for Entertainment Cedric 
Chan expressed the need for further coop- 
eration from the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (HOP) before event planning 
could move forward. No representatives 
of HOP, which is chartered by the Student 


The current schedule, which 
has been in effect for over 15 
years, directs students to class on 
Monday-Tuesday-Wednesday and 
Thursday-Friday time slots. While 
free time at the end of the week is 
often a valuable opportunity. for 


volunteer work, internships and © 


other activities, administrators 
maintain that the large block of 
time deters productivity. Univer- 


Council, were present at the meeting. 


sity officials claim that the new 
schedule will encourage smooth- 
er pacing and ease stress among 
students. 

Paula Burger, vice provost for 
academic affairs, who chaired 
the CUE that proposed. a review 
of the current schedule, feels that 
students would benefit from a 
less compacted course schedule. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


coordinated by the Office of the 
Dean of Student Life. 

The events themselves could 
| range from holding simple con- 
| versational gatherings to cook- 
ing a meal in the residential 
common. kitchens or hosting a 
movie night. Faculty members 
could decide to host a dinner <at 
their home, teach a dancing class, 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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Belafonte addressed the Hopkins community regarding the civic responsibilities of young Americans. 


MSE Symposium features civil 
rights activist Harry Belafonte 


By RAPHAEL KRUT-LANDAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Before the meeting Chan stated more 
broadly that his goals are to use Council 
funds “more effectively than last year” in 
the spirit of increased cooperation between 
campus organizations. He added that in 
the past, more entertainment money was 
spent on events early in the year, leaving 
second semester “very dry” in terms of fun 
student activities. 

Together with the Student Council En- 
tertainment Commission, Chan intends to 
“add to the huge selection of activities oth- 
er student groups already have planned 
for the year.” 

Junior class President Natasha Singh 
spoke of ongoing efforts to coordinate 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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his generation. He criticized the youth 
of today for their “indifference to the 
world,” “hedonistic” attitudes and “le- 
thargic behavior.” 

Belafonte balanced his indignation 
with style and humor throughout. 
“There are those who believe that man 
was made in the image of God. If that 
is the case, that makes God very puny,” 
he said. 

Much of Belafonte’s speech was a 
bill of grievances, protesting the status 
quo from a variety of angles. 

He asked, “Why are we — the most 
powerful nation in this world, the most 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


gram. Our success rates put us up 
in the top tier nationally with much 
larger schools. Institutions like the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, for example, might put up 135 
applicants while we will put up 25 
— but nearly half of our applicants 
are successful, which is really un- 
heard of nationwide,” he said. 
“Nonetheless the number doesn’t 
really tell you too much. The size of 
the application pool varies every 
year. The competitions also differ 
by countries as places like Great 
Britain tend to be more competitive 
than the others and each year more 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


Harry Belafonte, a Jamaican-Ameri- 
can singer, social activist and outspo- 
ken critic of the Bush administration, 
opened this year’s MSE Symposium on 
Tuesday night. 

In his speech to a crowd of local Bal- 
timoreans and Hopkins students, the 
energetic Belafonte focused on what 
he perceived to be the failure of the 
American government to maintain its 
“moral character” and the failure of 
the younger generation to uphold the 
values and attitudes held by he and 
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StuCo’s board discussed this semester's agenda. 
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Singapore discontinues 


JHU research initiative 


By ANUM AZAM 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


An eight-year-long partner- 
ship between Johns Hopkins 
University and the government 
of Singapore ended in a torrent 
of blame in late June, as each 
side accused the other of failing 
to meet goals pertaining to the 
use of government funds, the 
recruitment of qualified faculty 
and student enrollment, accord- 
ing to a press release issued by 
Singapore's Agency for Sci- 
ence, Technology, and Research 
(A*STAR). 

The break followed a troubled 
collaboration and over $50 mil- 
lion of Singaporean investment 
into the project, an educational 
and research scheme called the 
Division of Biomedical Sciences 
Johns Hopkins in Singapore 
(DJHS). The school is currently 
in a “wind-down period,” dur- 
ing which the 60 faculty mem- 
bers and staff in the facility will 
continue to receive salaries until 
the facility closes down on May 
31, said Johns Hopkins Medicine 
spokesman Gary Stephenson. 

“We thought it unwise to con- 
tinue putting money into some- 
thing that is not working,” said 
Dr. Andre Wan, director of the 
Biomedical Research Council at 
A*STAR, in an August interview 
with Nature. He added that the 
DJHS mission was violated by 
Hopkins failing to meet eight out 
of the 13 key performance indica- 
tors (KPIs) in the last two years, 
being unsuccessful in attracting 
faculty whose qualifications met 
previously agreed requirements 
and botching its attempts to es- 
tablish a Ph.D. program. 

The four-part mission state- 
ment, as published on DJHS’ 
Web site, cites as its goals the 
development of “treatments and 


therapies for illnesses, with an 
emphasis on diseases endemic 
to unique Asian populations,” 
the provision of international 
leadership in the education of 
physicians and the treatment of 
the ill, and the attraction of “cli- 
nician-scientists, and health care 
and scientific professionals of 
the highest character and great- 
est skill” to the Singaporean fa- 
cility. 

Stephenson declined to com- 
ment on the grievances issued by 
A*STAR. 

A claim by an anonymous 
spokesperson published in Sin- 
gapore’s Straits Times on July 22 
said that A*STAR had failed to 
meet “financial and educational 
obligations,” and that Johns Hop- 
kins “had done its part to recruit 
faculty and graduate students as 
stipulated in its agreement with 
A*STAR.” 

The spokesperson cited the 
break as a “reputational issue for 
Singapore and A*STAR.” 

A*STAR has strongly denied 
these claims with a barrage of 
press releases and interviews, “to 
make it clear that Singapore had 
lived up to our financial obliga- 
tions and had been more than 
generous with support and op- 
portunities for the project to suc- 
ceed,” Wan said. 

According to a press release 
issued by A*STAR on July 25, 
“A*STAR put in place, with the 
agreement of JHU, stringent 
oversight criteria and the re- 
quirement for a mid-cycle re- 
view. The agreement specified 
clear key performance indicators 
(KPIs) that would provide mutu- 
ally agreed metrics for success,” 
the press release read. 

“The mid-cycle review was 
carried out by two committees in 
late 2005 and in early 2006. Sepa- 
rate reports were submitted by the 





independent Scientific Advisory 
Committee appointed by DJHS 
itself, and by the A*Star Grant 
Review Committee. The findings 
revealed that DJHS was still lack- 
ing in senior scientific leadership 
and had failed to achieve several 
KPIs,” it continued. 

The Singapore government 
has maintained that DJHS failed 
to achieve these KPIs for several 
reasons. The primary failure they 
highlight is faculty recruitment. 
The agreement required DJHS to 
recruit “12 senior investigators 
with international reputation to 
appointments at DJHS and with 
full-time residence in Singapore 
by February 2006.” 

In fact only one of the 13 re- 
cruited by DJHS fulfilled these 
requirements. Of the other five 
who held the full title of profes- 
sor, one had already resigned 
from JHU, two lived in Baltimore, 
one was based at the JHS Interna- 
tional Medical Centre at Tan Tock 
Seng Hospital and spent only 20 
percent of his time at DJHS, and 
the last was a visiting scientist 
from Australia with a 12-month 
contract. 

Six of the seven remaining fac- 
ulty were appointed as Assistant 
Professors by the University, and 
for five of these six, the appoint- 
ment was their first. According 
to Wan, “academics generally 
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would not consider someone at 
the level of Assistant Professor to 
be a senior investigator.” 

In July 2006, A*STAR learned 
that DJHS had granted five-year 
scholarships with no obligation 
to return to Singapore after the 
completion of their education to 
the only four Ph.D. students it 
had enrolled by that time, even 
though these scholarships did 
not qualify for funding support 
under the agreement. Accord- 
ing to the agreement, students 
to be trained in Baltimore would 
be required to receive funding | 
from the DJHS or from external 
sources. 

“Though [the Ph.D. students’] | 
scholarships.do not qualify for | 
A*Star funding under the agree- 
ment, A*Star has gone out of its 
way to offer them assistance. We | 
have renewed offers of A*Star lo- 
cal scholarships to two of them, 
and we are still attempting to as- 
sist the other two. We have yet 
to hear of any offer of assistance 
from JHU,” said the Singaporean 
government in a statement. 

“[Johns Hopkins] is taking 
steps to transition the Ph.D. stu- 
dents. We won't leave them high 
and dry,” Stephenson said. 

However it was unclear 
whether the university would 
provide financial support for 
the students. 





| schedule, 


| New schedule receives 


mixed student reaction 
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| “Students often front-load their 


which creates un- 
healthy, stressful situations,” she 
said. 

Burger added that the sched- 
ule changes come with support 
from many faculty members. 

“Some faculty felt the current 
schedule was dysfunctional and 
didn’t offer students the time to 


| breathe and be reflective. Some 


had to change the nature of how 


| they taught upon arriving to 


Hopkins,” she said. 
While recognizing 
vantages of the 


the ad- 





the current schedule, many 
popular classes take place be- 
tween 9 a.m. and noon on MTW, 
making room scheduling and 
signing up for classes difficult,” 
he said. 

Falk acknowledged that the 
change could not be expected to 
be the defining solution to prob- 
lems of stress among students at- 
tending Johns Hopkins. Rather, it 
would act as a significant initial 
step towards easing students’ 
class load. 

“There’s no silver bullet that 
will solve all problems of stress. 

This project 





| current sched- 


ule especially 
as a time for 
independent 
study for both 


binge playing” 

among students. The new sched- 
ule will prevent this, he asserted, 
and will not take away time for 
research or internships. 

“Our peer institutions have 
similar schedules, and their stu- 
dents have no trouble getting 
internships. The new schedule 
will help recapture more of the 
week for academics,” he added. 

After engaging in conversa- 
tions with faculty, students and 
administration, Falk assessed 
how changes in the schedule 
would affect student life. 

“The central reason for the 
change is that students would 
benefit from a less highly com- 
pressed course schedule. With 


Following the shift, 
students’ lives 
should be richer and 





has been in the 
works for over 
four years. 
Following the 
shift, students’ 
lives should be 


students and ; Sh Ag 
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fide’ oo binge ARTS AND SCIENCES Students 
i have expressed 
stud d p 
poet divided opin- 


ion over the upcoming schedul- 
ing changes. 

“We're college students; we 
can decide for ourselves what 
schedule works best for us. The 
new schedule really limits our 
decisions,“ sophomore Sarah 
Jane McCruden said. 

“With the way classes are set 
up now, we get our reading as- 
signment for the week and we 
can get ahead,” sophomore Ame- 
lia Vereb said. 

“I like the idea of a more 
spread out schedule because 
back-to-back classes make it 
harder to study. I like this bal- 
ance and there’s more continu- 
ity,” junior Ed Cuervo said. 
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Student Council members hope to bring several new changes, including reinstating “Bag-it" food section and first-aid kits in dorms. 


Stulo hopes to start senior night at Commons 


New council members discuss ideas for improving communications between campus groups 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
sponsorship of weekly Wednesday 
night blues and jazz performances 
in Charles Commons by Peabody 
musicians. Plans such as these 
are intended to enrich and enliv- 
en student life at the new dining 
center, as well as encourage more 
unity between the Homewood 
and Peabody campuses. 

The Student Council, in coop- 
eration with the Resident Advi- 
sory Board, is working to draft 
a Residents’ Bill of Rights. The 
purpose is to clarify policies re- 
garding features of residential 
life such as alcohol, noise and pri- 
vacy (or lack thereof) that the Un- 
dergraduate Student Handbook 
may leave unexplained. It allows 
students to “know exactly what 
their rights and responsibilities 
are,” Sophomore class President 
Sonny Chandrasekhar, said. This 
may help relax the student-RA 
relationship: RA‘s will not seem 
like they are “out to get” students 
for no reason. 

“Previously, [StuCo] focused 


a lot of time and energy on relat-_ 


ing the complaints about hous- 
ing and dining to the adminis- 
tration,” Hansell said. A major 


_ difference this year is that with 


the new dining program in place, 


there are far fewer complaints of 
_ this sort. 


“Therefore [StuCo] is going to 
focus its efforts on ensuring that 


the whole student body is able to 
enjoy these changes,” she contin- 


4 


ee 


ued. Efforts in this vein include 
ongoing discussions with ad- 
ministrators on planning senior 
nights at Charles Commons and 
special upperclassmen dinners at 
Fresh Food Café. This will ensure 
that upperclassmen can “try the 
food we so sorely missed under 
Sodexho,” Hansell said. 

Associate Dean of Student Life 
and new faculty advisor Ralph’ 
Johnson expressed confidence in 
President Laura Hansell’s ability 
to lead the StuCo, “I have been 
thoroughly impressed with Lau- 
ra’s abilities. She can and will do 
a phenomenal job.” The Council 
members, as “stewards of student 
financial resources,” will be held 
up to standards of the “greatest 
integrity.” Dr. Johnson sees them 
as “conscientious leaders” of this 
“vital” organization. . 

Student Council is hoping to 
initiate further changes in re- 
sponse to campus-wide student 
opinion. 

“Another one of our larger 
projects, headed by sophomore 
VP, Jess Buicko, is to provide a 
first-aid kit in each residence hall 
building on the main floor as 
well as with each security shuttle 
so that any students with minor 
injuries who are out at night can 
just stop in for a band-aid instead 
of having to Call “HERO” since 
it isn’t a true emergency. We are 
also working on putting com- 
ment boxes at each dining hall 
and in the library to increase 


4 


feedback, improving the efficien- 
cy of the Charles Commons food 


vendors once they all arrive, and | 


trying to improve the selection 
of newer movies that A level car- 
ries,” Benjamin said. 

“In terms of plans for this year, 
the theme is all about cooperation 
and community,” Hansell said. 

Hansell explained, for exam- 
ple, that Student Council has a 
vice president of entertainment 
who is in charge of programming 
separate from the “HOP” that is 
also a StuCo-chartered organiza- 
tion and in charge of program- 
ming. In the past these groups 
have operated fairly indepen- 
dently, and each with moderate 
success. This year, StuCo is push- 
ing for the groups to cooperate in 
order to focus more energy and 
resources on programming to 
provide a better undergraduate 
social experience. 

She continued that the issues 
important to students will shift 
this year. In previous years, poor 
eating conditions under Sodexho 
were under much debate and fo- 
cus. With fewer complaints an- 
ticipated on the problem this year, 
StuCo is planning to redirect its 
efforts to address other important 
concerns among the student body. 

Hansell reported that Dean 
Burger received the idea of senior. 
nights at Charles Commons and 
the upperclassmen dinner at the 
Fresh Food Cafe with consider- 
able enthusiasm. 
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At the beginning of this term, 
all of Hopkins’ international stu- 


| dents are subject to comply with 


a new health insurance policy 
preventing them from indepen- 
dently choosing their own insur- 
ance company. 

Once able to waive the health 
insurance offered by the school 
(Chickering Insurance) like US. 
students, many international stu- 
dents are disconcerted with their 
demoted freedom. In addition, it 
is now mandatory for those inter- 
national students who previously 
opted to use their own insurance 
plans pay the set 1,300 dollars for 
the Chickering plan. 

According to Lynn Stein, the 
Clinical Services Manager of the 
Student Health & Wellness Cen- 
ter, the Student Health Insurance 
Committee — comprised of staff 
and students from all Hopkins 
campuses including Peabody 
and SAIS — is the bureaucratic 
body, which has enforced this 
new policy. 

Stein defends the new policy, 
articulating the flaws by relating 
previous incidents regarding in- 
ternational students. “Many inter- 
national students are unfamiliar 
with the high cost of health care in 
the United States, not to mention 
deductibles, co-pays, exclusions, 
pre-exisiting. conditions and state 
mandates. In the past international 
students have come to the U.S. with’ 


less expensive, inadequate insur- ~ 


ance coverage, which unfortunate- 
ly came to light when they needed 
to us it.” 

However many international 
students would beg to differ. Ja- 
clyn Lim, a junior from Malay- 
sia, argues, “I do not know about 
other students’ policy, but I do 
know that my plan has a better 
coverage than the school’s. So I 
do not see the point in making 
international students purchase 
the school plan if the students’ 
plans are better in the first place. 
Because of the bureaucracy that 
exists in the administration of 
this school, it was really hard to 
resolve this matter and get. the 
school to let me file a waiver,” q 

_ According to Newsweek's Top 
100 Global Universities, which 
ranks based on an institution’s 
“openness and diversity,” Johns 
Hopkins University’ merely sits 
at 24th behind many American 
universities such as Harvard, 


Yale, UCLA and’ Duke. When 


re | ‘ 


investigating these universities’ 
health insurance policies, it was 
discovered that each of them of- 
fers the waiver option to all of its 
students. 

Although stipulations are af- 
fixed with specific guidelines that 
differ on considering the school’s 
location (due to individual state re- 
quirements), each student is given 
the opportunity to present his or 
her personal health insurance pol- 
icy for consideration. 

According to Harvard Univer- 
sity, ranked first and Massachu- 
setts’s State Law, “It is the respon- 
sibility of the student seeking to 
waive participation in a qualifying 
student health insurance program 
— not the institute of higher edu- 
cation in which the student is en- 
rolled — to determine whether the 
student’s health benefit plan has 
coverage comparable to the cover- 
age offered under a qualifying stu- 
dent health insurance program.” 

Kwadwo Tettey, a junior from 


Botswana claims, “We have no | 


choice. We are forced to comply 
with Hopkins’ established insur- 
ance program despite our own ad- 
equate policies.” ; 
Despite rebuttal, the Hopkins 
administration is standing firm 
with the new health policy require- 





Health policy jolts int’] students 


ment, decided by the committee in 
March. Many international stu- 
dents protested the policy, due to 
the hold that was placed by the 
registrar disabling the right to add 
and drop courses at the beginning 
of the school year. Although the 
committee claims to have received 
minimal negative student feed- 
back, the Office of the Registrar 
was the target of many complaints 
and negotiations. 

In the end a handful of inter- 
national students have fought for 
their right. Win Pin Ng, a senior 
Biomedical Engineering major, 
was able to keep her previous plan 
through much unnecessary trou- 
ble. “The Malaysian government 
(the sponsor of my scholarship to 
JHU) had to negotiate with Hop- 
kins in order to waive the new re- 
quirement. It was a long process.” 
While this shows that persistence 
pays off, the dilemma rests upon 
the tug-of-war between right and 
needless harassment. 

“T did manage to file a waiver 
finally, but my hold was not re- 
leased until the end of the second 
week of classes. Is this a way for 
Hopkins to make money from in- 
ternational students? Most of us 
are here without financial aid and 
on our own expense,” Lim said. 
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Treatment at the Health and Wellness Center is contingent upon health insurance. 
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Fulbright winners double in 2005 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
=e more people apply to Italy, 
anil and Germany,” Bader 

Though some institutions that 
have historically done well in 
these programs, like Duke Uni- 
versity, have entire committees 
dedicated to grooming students 
from as early as freshman year 
tor competitive scholarships like 
Fulbright, Truman and Rhodes, 
Bader emphasized that the role 
of the University should not be 
to hold a student's hand through 
the entire process. 

“Students need to make their 
Own initiative; we are recruiting 
and nourishing Rhodes schol- 
ars, but we cannot create them. | 
have great confidence in our stu- 
dents, they are great candidates, 
and they must go and take their 
chances,” he said. 

Considerable debate has aris- 
en over the advantages of such 
scholarship offices like that of 
Duke University and whether or 
not they are as successful in cre- 
ating a greater number of win- 
ners. 

“The University of Arkansas, 
for example, has a large scholar- 
ship office but they have not been 
as successful as Johns Hopkins 
in the Fulbright competition — 
which arises primarily because 


of the difference in the quality 
of students themselves,” Bader 
said. 

Bader mentioned the United 
States Navel Academy, which has 
won the fourth highest number 
of Rhodes scholarships in the na- 
tion as of 2006 behind Harvard, 
Princeton and Yale, as the most 
ideal model. 

“Their History Department 
has regular meetings with stu- 
dents, discussing cultural and 
current events. Again, we need 
dedicated faculties. It might be 
more competent to raise students’ 
awareness than to merely help or 
give feedback with their applica- 
tions,” he said. 

Hopkins faculty, as a whole, 
has reportedly shown consider- 
able support for student appli- 
cants and their proposals. 

“IT sent a broadcast e-mail to 
much of the Johns Hopkins fac- 
ulty — close to 450 individuals 
— and about half responded say- 
ing that they would be interested 
in volunteering and participating 
in the Fulbright proposal panels. 
What this said to me was that 
faculty at Hopkins is definitely 
enthusiastic about supporting 
students in these competitions,” 
Bader said. 

The Fulbright scholarship fi- 
nanced Hopkins students’ proj- 
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The Fulbright program finances students to travel abroad for a wide range of activities. 
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ects in Germany, Italy, France, 
India, Portugal, the Netherlands 
and Spain. 

Jeremy Caradonna, a doc- 


toral candidate in the History | 
Department traveled to France | 


to study the academic essay 


competitions of 18th century 


France. 


Caradonna investigated how | 


academic essays provided a 


public venue for expression of | 


Enlightenment ideas. Marissa 
Lowman, newly graduated with 


Writing Seminars and German | 
majors, received a teaching as- | 


sistantship grant and taught 
English as a second language at 
a German high school. Meaghan 
Mulholland studied the Sicil- 
ian puppet theater, the opera dei 
pupi in Italy. 


Established in 1946 and spon- | 


sored by the U.S. Department of 


State, the Fulbright Scholarship | 


is a flagship program promot- 


ing international academic rela- | 


tions. 

It offers opportunities for 
candidates to undertake in- 
ternational graduate studies, 
advanced research and teach- 
ing worldwide. The purpose of 
this program, as the founder 
Senator J. William Fulbright has 
stated, is “fostering leadership, 





learning and empathy between | 


cultures.” 


Fulbright Scholarship pro- | 


gram awards more than 1,200 
grants annually to U.S. students 


annually to study abroad. It is | 


designed for college graduates, 
masters, doctoral candidates, 
young professionals and art- 
ists. 

The awards support scholars 
looking to advance their stud- 
ies or work in countries of their 
choices with a broad extent of 
disciplines. 

The academic fields stretch 
from performing art, social sci- 
ences, and business to engineer- 
ing, education, physical sciences 
and communication. Successful 
applicants from institutions all 


over the United States receive ei- | 


ther full or travel grants to cover 
their travel expenses, tuitions, 


room and board and living main- | 


tenance. 
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COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Civil rights activist and acclaimed singer Harry Belafonte took time after his lecture to speak to members of the audience. 


Belafonte criticizes Bush administration 


Speaker questions U.S. government's response to September Ith attacks and ensuing “chaos 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
democratic-why are we the na- 
tion that has to have the largest 
prison population in the world?” 
His heaviest criticism was for the 
Bush administration. 

Belafonte has been known 
in recent times for his blunt de- 
nouncement of the Bush Admin- 
istration and the Iraq War. Four 
years ago, in a radio interview, 
he used the term “house slaves” 
to refer to Secretary of State Co- 
lin Powell and National Security 
Advisor Condoleeza Rice. 

His words were more re- 
served on Tuesday night, but 
he remained steadfastly critical 
of the motives and methodolo- 
gies of the administration. With 
reference to the American re- 
sponse to the attacks of Sept. 11, 
2001, Belafonte admonished the 
U.S., saying, “In our vengeance 
we should have sought justice.” 

Belafonte called the Ameri- 
cans who found themselves un- 
der attack in 2001 “a confused 
people, overwhelmed by what 
was going on, jumped out of 
lethargy.” Amid this chaos, he 
said “We were lied to [by the 
Bush administration].” While 
he had a degree of empathy for 
Americans then, he was more 
critical now. “We may mourn 
a little bit. We may complain a 
little bit. But we don’t really do 
anything,” he said. 

In contrast, Belafonte repeat- 
edly praised the efforts of prom- 
inent individuals in the African- 
American communities of the 
1960s, and in the post-apartheid 
black South African community 
of the 1990s, who, he said, had 
fought similar forms of “apart- 
heid” while staying true to a 
“code of non-violence.” In both 
cases, Belafonte stressed that the 
youth formed the “heart of non- 
violence,” and were central to 
the movements. “In my youth, in 
my time, we were the ones who 
drove the engine,” he charged. 

Belafonte pointed to many 
heroes among the students of 
the time, including Diane Nash 
and Julian Bond, two founders 
of the Student Non-violent Co- 








ordinating Committee (SNCC), 
and John Lewis, who had been 
president of SNCC in the early 
1960s. On the civil rights move- 
ment, he said, “I’d rather die in 
the pursuit of freeing my soul 
and my mind and people, than 
live forever, as a second-class 
citizen subjugated to voiceless- 
ness.” His remarks were ap- 
plauded fervently. 

Belafonte also chose to briefly 
touch upon the role of art within 
the troubled world he described. 
While rejecting the label of enter- 
tainer, he said “Art is not mind- 
less.” 
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I'd rather die ... freeing 
my soul and my mind 
and people, than live 
forever, as a second- 
class citizen subjugat- 
ed to voicelessness. 
—Harry BELAFONTE, 
SINGER , ACTIVIST 


He staunchly denied that 
modern music had fulfilled such 
a role, saying the music of to- 
day “doesn’t challenge, doesn’t 
do what culture and art and all 
that stuff did before.” Belafonte 
briefly talked about his own mu- 
sic, and even honored the audi- 
ence with a snatch of his famous 
melody: “Day-O / me say day 
me say day me say day,” he sang, 
inspiring enthusiasm among the 
crowd. 

His voice had changed, how- 
ever; he no longer sang in the 
golden tones he had fifty years 
ago, but with the raspy, brittle 
voice of an old and weathered 
man. 

Although student questions 
were not taken due to time con- 
straints, the audience remained 
very animated following the 
talk. 

“Seems like [Belafonte] used 
his platform as a celebrity solely 
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to do good in the world,” sopho- 
more Jason Liebowitz said. 
“1 didn’t with 
thing he said, but the way he 
imposing,” said 


agree every- 


spoke wasn't 
freshman Joshua Loveall. 

“Despite my being a Republi- 
can, I really liked him. I agreed 
with Belafonte’s critique of the 
way history is taught. Our text 
books are so divorced from the 
emotions of the past/’ sophomore 
Shawn McDonald said. 

Belafonte, 79, is best known 
for his lyric “Day-O, Day-O / 
Daylight come and me want go 
home,” the enduring refrain 
from his 1956 hit, “The Banana 
Boat Song.” 

In tandem with a_record- 
breaking singing career, Bela- 
fonte had devoted his life to ac- 
tivism. He had been a long-time 
friend of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr.,.and. was an active participant 
in the African-American civil 
rights movement of the 1960s. He 
was a major financial supporter 
of the non-violent arm of the civil 
rights movement. When Dr. King 
was jailed in Birmingham, Ala., 
in 1963, Belafonte was there with 
the bail money. 

“Dr. King said ‘my most pow- 
erful secret weapon was Harry 
Belafonte,/” Dr. Levi Watkins, a 
staff member at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine who in- 
troduced Belafonte, explained. 

Belafonte took some time fol- 
lowing his lecture to speak with 
the News-Letter. 

News-Letter: It is said that col- 
lege students, such as those at an 
elite university like Johns Hop- 
kins, are among the most privi- 
leged people in the world. If so, 
what is the role of the privileged 
in the troubled world you de- 
scribed? 

Belafonte: “[College students] 
are responsible for where the 
world goes. The central tension 
is that our world is at a crisis. 
What are you going to do about 
taking it to the next level? I 
think that’s your responsibility. 
] just wanted to stress that many 
aren't living up to that respon- 
sibility.” 
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Mini-leed leads to student outery 22 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
and the “informal” processes 
of hiring. And the “informal” 
process currently may include 
checking the Facebook accounts 
of applicants. 

Associate Dean of Academic 
Affairs Andrew Douglas, says 
that when admitting graduate 
applicants, although “by and 
large, we do very well with 
what [information] we've got 
— we are interested in how they 
do research, and what their aca- 
demic program is like,” he can 
foresee a potential use of Face- 
book when choosing gradu- 
ate applicants 


——————_—_—_—_—_——— 


personal information. 

In response to these concerns, 
Mark Zuckerberg, Facebook’s 
creator posted a defense of the 
Web site’s actions, “We made the 
site so that all of our members are 
a part of smaller networks like 
schools, companies or regions, so 
you can only see the profiles of 
people who are in your networks 
and your friends. We did this to 
make sure you could share infor- 
mation with the people you care 
about. This is the same reason 
we have built extensive privacy 
settings — to give you even more 
control over who you share your 

information 





“when all other 
major factors 
are equal.” 

Douglas re- 
ports that once 
the vital factors 
for admission 
are in_ place, 
they currently 
use the appli- 
cant’s resume 
and faculty 
comments as a 
judge of his or 


cations. 


get a student intern to 
go onto Facebook to 
help recruit students 


— to generate appli- 


— Mark PRESNELL, 





with.” 
| do know of one com- Unfortu- 
nately users 
pany that is going to can not always 
control who 


does and does 
not have access 
to their Face- 
book accounts. 
There could be 
plenty of other 
potential uses 
for Facebook, 
outside of a so- 


her behavior. cial network. 
The depth of DIRECTOR OF CAREER CENTER Presnell said, 
personal infor- “T do know of 
mation posted one company 


on Facebook “is something that 
we have not had access to be- 
fore.” 

The continual increase in the 
amount of interpersonal infor- 
mation shared on the Web site 
has become a recent point of 
concern for some users. The ad- 
dition of the Mini-feed caused 
an outcry and the formation of 
student groups against the web 
site, concerning their release of 


that is going to get a student in- 
tern to go onto Facebook to help 
recruit students — to generate 
applications.” 

While this may be an incen- 
tive to display oneself openly 
on the Web site, Presnell stated 
that, “My fear is that Facebook 
could be far more detrimental 
than helpful. The internet can 
be a public place regardless of 
your intentions.” 
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He recommends that students 
be conscious of “how your pres- 
ence on the web portrays you ... 
I think that there could be back- 
lash on any campus if an em- 
ployer uses Facebook [to check 
applicant's backgrounds].” 

Nonetheless the Career Cen- 
ter has a policy of discussing 
Facebook when interviewing 
students. “The big things I talk 
to students about are references 
to drinking, drugs and relation- 
ship issues” such as “compro- 
mising pictures that are sugges- 
tive or contain nudity,” Presnell 
said. ; 

Student responses to these 
possibilities are extremely var- 
ied, but all are disappointed 
by what they consider the mis- 
use of Facebook. While visit- 
ing from Columbia University, 
freshman Jesse Horwitz com- 
ments on these possible uses for 
Facebook, saying “I don’t think 
it is right — you open yourself 
up to the world when you use 
Facebook, and you are misusing 
it if you are using it for purpos- 
es other than interacting with 
people.” 

Still Horwitz has been careful 
with what he has posted on the 
Web site. “I don’t think it would 
be damaging if professors and 
future employers know what is 
on my account.” 

Regarding the possible use of 
Facebook by admissions officers 
and employers, Hopkins sopho- 
more Avi Dunn said, “I find it 
strange that people would use 
the information posted on Face- 
book to judge someone's integ- 
rity. All that does is catch the one 
moment a week or month that 
someone does something inap- 





Hopkins digitizes library system 


By YASIN AKBARI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins has begun tak- 
ing participatory steps in a proj- 
ect to digitize library resources 
called the Open Library, which 
was developed by the Open Con- 
tent Alliance. The consortium is 
seeking to construct an online 
archive of texts and multime- 
dia that will be available as free 
content. The University’s new 
association with the Open Con- 
tent Alliance is expected to bring 
many volumes from the Hopkins 
libraries into the public domain. 

The Open Content Alliance 

(OCA) was conceived in 2005 by 
Yahoo.com in response to Google. 
com's Book Search project. The 
Book Search is essentially a closed 
search engine, with a variety of 
access limitations and security 
measures that decide who is per- 
mitted to view the content pro- 
vided in database's titles. Book 
Search is allied with a number of 
high profile universities, includ- 
ing Stanford, Harvard and Ox- 
ford universities, and intends to 
make more than 15 million titles 
available within a decade. There 
has been, however, considerable 
controversy associated with Book 
Search stemming primarily from 
the publishing industry which 
claims copyright infringement 
results from digitizing work 
without regard to copyrights. Es- 
sentially Google will digitize any 
work, copyrighted or not, as long 
as it was not explicitly told other- 
wise by Nov. 1, 2005. 

By contrast, the OCA is struc- 
tured to keep public domain 
works in the public domain on- 
line. Any titles included in the 
Open Library will appear in 
the search results of search en- 
gines allied with the OCA. Many 
other groups besides the Johns 
Hopkins Libraries have joined, 
including Columbia University, 
the University of Toronto and the 
United Kingdom’s National Ar- 
chives. The most glaring differ- 
ence between the Open Library 
and Book Search is that the OCA 
seeks to obtain copyright hold- 
ers’ permission before digitizing 
a work that is under copyright 
protection. 

“Johns Hopkins University 
Libraries are pleased to support 
the principles of the Open Con- 
tent Alliance and look forward 
to participating in the Alliance 
to the degree our resources per- 
mit,’ Winston Tabb, the dean of 
university libraries, said. 

_ Hopkins also intends to offer 
both technical support and man- 
power to the Open Library. 

_ “We have developed open- 





tional Science Foundation grants 
that we have offered to support 
the OCA. The first software offers 
a framework for optical character 
recognition of various fonts, lan- 
guages [and tables] that one might 
encounter in a large collection of 
digitized text. The second software 
focuses on’ recognizing [proper 
and geographic] names and link- 
ing them to associated glossaries, 
dictionaries [and thesauri]/” Say- 
eed Choudhury, associate director 
for library digital programs, said. 

These technologies come in 
the response of the OCA’s goal 
to increase the use and power of 
the Open Library by augmenting 
the amount of text that can be 
searched and relevant informa- 
tion be linked. 

“Hopkins is working with the 
Open Content Alliance to orga- 
nize a workshop in October that 
will bring together various mem- 
bers of the academic and corpo- 
rate community. The Johns Hop- 
kins Scholarly Communications 
Group, for example, has already 
stated its stand on copyright is- 
sues, saying, ‘intellectual proper- 
ty rights must stay with authors 
and universities and authors 
must negotiate to retain certain 
rights [such as the right to post 
their work on their own Web site, 
distribute copies to their classes 
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or include in a course pack], 
Choudhury added. 

University administrators say 
that many of the advantages of 
undertaking this project are in- 
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users who felt that the networking site had impingec 


propriate.” 

But like Horwitz, Dunn made 
sure that he “wouldn’t have any 
material posted that would dis- 
courage an employer from hir- 
ing” him. 

Other users take a different 
approach to the issue. Hopkins 
sophomore Mike Wills said, “I 
am irresponsible on Facebook. 
I have drunk pictures of myself 
— I lie about myself on my pro- 
file a lot.” But he adds, “I don't 
want to work someplace that 
can’t recognize obvious sarcasm 
when they see it. If an employer 
thinks they'll get some squeaky 
clean college students, then they 
didn’t go to college themselves. 
And that’s bad.” 

Similarly Junior Joe Hender- 
son claims “I don’t care who 
sees my pictures. I figure that 
everybody in college drinks.” 
Even so, he says he always has 
something “tasteful” up for his 
main picture. Regarding his 
future applications for Gradu- 
ate studies or for a job, Hender- 


| son says “I think [my pictures] 





tended for the general public. | 


The Open Library will offer, ac- 
cording to its Web site, “broad, 
public access to a rich Panorama 


of world culture” by building an | 


archive of multilingual digitized 
materials for the public. 

Administrators project that the 
university community, however, 
will be the primary benefactors. 

“By working with OCA, we 
are identifying ways in which the 
digital collections and services 
will support the specific research 
and learning needs of our faculty 
and students,” Mr. Choudhury 
said. 

‘ While largely unaware of the 
University’s participation in the 
project, students have generally 
expressed support for its goals 
upon learning of them. Accessi- 
bility to material outside of the 
library is the primary benefit, 
many say, of the initiative. 

“It’s nice for me because I can 
access material from home. It’s so 
convenient,” sophomore Sarah 
Abare said. “It’s about opening 
up a bunch of resources for peo- 
ple and making it a lot easier for 
people to get information.” 
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source software through two Na- The Open Library project will enable students to access digitized written material. 
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could have some sway ... That's 
who I am. I don’t want to pre- 
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COURTESY HTTP://WWW.FACEBOOK.COM 
The addition of the controversial “News-feed” feature on Facebook spurred a nationwide revolt among hundreds of thousands of 


tend that I’m a goodie-goodie 
when I’m not.” 

Some students have already 
opted to increase their privacy 
settings. Senior Alexander Kim 
says that “Facebook was getting 
too weird,” so he made his pro- 
file open only to his Facebook 
“friends”. 

Within the Privacy Policy of 
Facebook.com, the Web site states 
that: “We built Facebook to make 
it easy to share information with 
your friends and people around 
you. We understand you may not 
want everyone in the world to 
have the information you share 
on Facebook; that is why we give 
you control of your informa- 
tion.” 

Sophomore Liz Schwartzberg 
said, “Facebook is meant to be a 
place where you can say what 
you want and not get in trouble 
for it. But like it or not, you're 
going to be judged for it. If what 
you have posted is going to keep 
opportunities away from you, it 
would make sense to edit it. If I 
knew my parents could see my 
profile, I would change it.” 

Facebook has its positive uses, 


1 upon their privacy, with many using the site itself as vehicle for protest. 


as well, “I think Facebook is a 
very positive tool. If you're an in- 
trovert, it allows you to put your 
interests out there. I think that 
is what makes it such a valuable 
tool,” Presnell said. He concludes 
students should be aware that 
due to the nature of the internet, 
“On some level, what you put up 
is always there — it’s like a tat- 
too.” 

The site was founded as “the- 
facebook” in Feb. 2004 by Mark 
Zuckerberg at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Initially, its membership was 
restricted to students in the Ivy 
League. Today Facebook has over 
7.5 million college student ac- 
counts and nearly 20,000 new ac- 
counts created every day. The site 
also has close to 2.3 million photo- 
graphs uploaded each day, putting 
the site ahead of all other public 
photo sites. It is also the seventh 
most trafficked Web site in the 
United States. 

On Sept. 11, 2006, Facebook an- 
nounced that the site would soon 
be opened to the general public, 
creating debate among students, 
who feared that their privacy may 
now once again be in question. 





Faculty-student programs launched 
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go onarun with the students, or 


| take students on a trip to Balti- 





more to visit various attractions. 
In the end, students and faculty 
would be responsible for coming 
up with event ideas. 

Somewhat different from the 
Faculty Associates Program, the 
Faculty Fellow Program was es- 
tablished to bring faculty and 
students even closer by arrang- 
ing common residential quarters 
for a select faculty member and 
students at the newly opened 
Charles Commons. The Office 
of the Dean of Student Life an- 
nounced its first Faculty Fellow: 
Assistant Professor Amy Shelton 
of the Department of Psychologi- 
cal and Brain Sciences and the 
Neuroscience Department at the 
School of Medicine who will be 
living in Charles Commons for 
the next two years. 

Several freshmen admitted 
that although the intentions of 
the office may have been good, a 
lot more must still be done. “I’m 
not sure if most students would 
be receptive to this program,” 
freshman Sheng Fu said. 

“Besides, it’s still going to be 
awkward no matter what,” fresh- 
man Kristy Zhang said. 

Additionally, some undergrad- 
uates in Charles Commons were 
unaware that a faculty member 
was living with them. “It sounds 
like a great program,” sophomore 
and Charles Commons resident 
Phil Jeong said. “But, I didn’t 
even know that a Hopkins faculty 
member was living with us.” 

The delay in the news can be 
explained by logistical issues, 
Shelton said, “It’s a little slow to 
start because [our family] just 
moved in last week.” Shelton 
expressed her expectations for 
the program saying, “I do have 
high expectations for this pro- 
gram and | want to help create 
a sense of community with the 
students.” This would be devel- 
oped, in part, through informal 
get-togethers, discussions and 
other social events. 

According to Dean Boswell, 





students in the past have repeat- 
edly expressed their desire to 
have more time to personally in- 
teract with their professors. “The 
program was designed to give 





students the opportunity to inter- 
act with faculty outside the class- 
room,” Boswell said. Program 
coordinators hope to ease the 
uncomfortable difficulties that 
many students and faculty mem- 

bers alike face in an environment 


outside of the classroom. 

Students are also hopeful for 
the program’s success, “Although 
I don’t know much about the pro- 
gram, I’m looking forward to in- 
teracting with the faculty outside 
the classroom,” freshman David 
Attarzadeh said. “It'll give the stu- 
dents a chance to get to know them 
outside the world of academia.” 

One of the members of the 
Faculty Associates, Matthew 
Roller, professor of the Depart- 
ment of Classics expressed his 
enthusiasm for the program. 
“When I was an undergraduate 
at Stanford, there was a program 
like this. | 

Faculty fellows lived in dor- 
mitories with the students and 
it made it easier for students and 
faculty to talk to each other,” he 
said. “We're trying to find ways 
to get faculty and students to in- 
teract a little bit more easily out- 
side of classrooms.” 

In fact, Stanford University is 
one of many universities in the 
United States that have placed its 
faculty members with students 
together in residential areas. Al- 
though Stanford always receives 


+ 
an array of evaluations from stu- 
dents regarding the program at 
the end of the year, the responses 
are generally positive. Partici- 
pating faculty members at Stan- 
ford have enjoyed the program 
as well. 

Dean Boswell expressed the 
financial commitment that the 
Office of the Dean of Student Life 
was willing to make to the Fac- 
ulty Associates Program. “We're 
basically prepared to provide 
resources for whatever kind of 
events that the faculty wants 
to do,” she said. “We're not an- 
ticipating that there would be a 
huge amount of financial support 
needed but we're prepared none- 
theless.”, 

Other participating faculty 
members of the Faculty Associ- 
ates Program include Josh Reiter, 
of the Center for Leadership Edu- 
cation, Elizabeth Rodini of the 
Department of History and Sci- 
ence and Technology, Katrin Pahl 
of the Department of Romance 
Languages, Joanne Houlahan of 
the Department of Computer Sci- 
ence, and Karen Fleming of the 
Biophysics Department. 





News Briefs 


Administration 
appoints new 
Univ. treasurer 


The University recently named 
Arthur W. Roos of Case Western 
Reserve University as treasurer 
of Johns Hopkins. Roos, who will 
begin reporting to James McGill, 
the senior vice president for fi- 
nance and administration, on 
Nov. 1, will have responsibilities 
ranging from banking and cash 
relationships and operations, in- 
surance and risk management, 
and receipt of technology stocks 
and securities gifts. 

The appointment of Roos 
comes following the retirement 
of the previous holder of the po- 
sition, William Snow. 

“Roos is very familiar with the 
management of institutional assets 
and will step easily into Snow’s po- 
sition,” McGill said in a statement 
in the Johns Hopkins Gazette. 

“Art will be a terrific successor 
to Bill Snow, who has performed 
invaluably since 1987. [He] has 
performed remarkably well at 


Case Western and he has the pro- 
fession and personal character 
to be a very successful treasurer 
here,” he continued. 

Roos has expressed goals to 
enhance the management and 
“protection of the University’s 
assets.” The management of the 
University’s endowment and 
other similar investments will 
now be handled by a separate en- 
tity. The change occurred follow- 
ing assessment of the demands of 
the two differing operations. 

Roos received his undergrad- 
uate education in civil and en- 
vironmental engineering from 
Manhattan College and earned 
his master’s in business adminis- 
tration in finance from Syracuse 
University. 
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Spring Break W/STS to Ja- 

maica, Mexico, . 
Bahamas and Florida. Are 

you connected? Sell Trips, 


Earn Cash, Travel Free! Call 
for group discounts. Info/ 
Reservations 800-648-4849 
www.ststravel.com _ 
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Ry STUDENT-COMMUNITY 
GET-ToZeETHER 


tart off the academic year tossing a disc with a group of your neigh- 

bors, including local residents. Sit on lawn chairs and share local 
wisdom with long-time community members. Enjoy (FREE) light refresh- 
ments, entertainment, and neighborly relations. This is a great chance 
for the community and Johns Hopkins students and administrators to get 
together in an informal setting. 





fl J Sunday, September 24, 2006 
3-5 p.m. 


The Beach, on the Homewood campus, 
in front of the Eisenhower Library, at 33rd and N. Charles Streets 


(Inclement weather location: 
SS. Philip & James Church basement, 2801 N. Charles Street) 


VLEASE Jorn VS! +e) 


& 


Questions? 
Contact Salem Reiner at OHNS HOPKINS 
Poe ee Oe ee TY 


sreiner1@jhu.edu or 443-287-9900 je 
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EDITORIAL 


An agenda for StuCo 


The recent StuCo agenda contains several 
promising ideas, but it regrettably shies away 
trom endorsing changes that students will see in 
their day-to-day lives. With the Charles Village 
Project in full force and the face of the campus in 
flux, this year brings with it a prime opportunity 
to make sweeping and lasting changes to Hop- 
kins social life, community relations and even 
student attitudes. 


Make the Charles Commons a social hub 


StuCo and the administration must build up 
Charles Commons as the student center this cam- 
pus desperately needs. If the principle goal of the 
Charles Village Project is to improve student life 
on campus, its implementation starts with the 
Commons. The amenities are all there and we 
need to begin taking full advantage of them. 

A recent stand-up comedy event brought top 
Baltimore and D.C. area comics to the Commons 
stage, but a feeble publicity campaign kept the 
audience embarrassingly small, undermining the 
efforts of those trying to bring Hopkins social life 
back on campus. This cannot continue. We need 
to continue bringing in quality entertainment 
— comics, local bands, etc. — on a regular basis 
and publicize it until it’s difficult for students not 
to know about it. How about regular “This Week 
at the Commons” flyers all over campus? 

How popular Charles Commons can be as a 
student center will be entirely determined by the 
effort put into making it a student center, and the 
freshman class is the place to start. Future fresh- 
men should hear about it during orientation, and 
an advertising blitz should open up the Commons 
to this year’s frosh. If the freshmen acknowledge 
Charles Commons as a student center, entire gen- 
erations of students could follow suit. 

But that doesn’t mean the Commons should ca- 
ter entirely to freshmen; far from it. If it’s intended 
to be upperclassman housing, then it should in- 


clude upperclassman amenities. That means alco- 
hol. A cool bar in the Commons would go a long 
way towards bringing weekend entertainment on 
campus and away from troublesome frat parties. 
Imagine the weekend traffic at Charles Commons 
with the dining hall open late and a fun bar. 


Improve community relations, and really do it 
this time 


Four parties were broken up by the police on 
the first weekend of school. Clearly community 
relations are as fractured as they ever were. With 
the Charles Village Project, Hopkins’ presence in 
the community is only growing, and the steps 
taken so far to foster a positive relationship with 
our neighbors have been inadequate at best. 

StuCo needs to organize regular philanthropy 
days, where Hopkins students have a chance to 
interact with the surrounding community and 
help the city at large. A public move toward help- 


ing out, and away from disruptive off-campus | | 


partying will go a long way toward smoothing 
over a rocky relationship. 
But while off-campus partying remains preva- 


lent, Carrie Bennett needs a staff, both to help her in | 


her party-monitoring duties and to hold workshops 
for frats and other party houses about how to deal 


with neighbors. Luckily we'll have a frat row with- | | 


in five years so we won't have to worry about any of 
that for much longer, right President Brody? 


Be accountable 


StuCo needs to act like any representative body 


and make their goals public. They need to make | | 
deadlines, publicize them and hold themselves | | 
to account. Nothing will help the traditional pes- | 
simistic Hopkins attitude more than a real dem- | 
onstration of progress. With the right ideas and a | 


good-faith effort, that progress shouldn't be hard 
to come by. 





The professor next door 


We're scratching our heads over the newly in- 
stituted Faculty Fellows and Faculty Associates 
Programs. Presumably the programs have been in 
development for some time, yet few students are 
aware of their existence. It is clear that the Univer- 
sity has done a decidedly poor job communicating 
with students — witness Charles Commons resi- 
dents admitting they are not even aware of the fac- 
ulty member in their midst. If students don’t know 
about the opportunities associated with the pro- 
gram then surely no one can expect it to succeed. 

Furthermore what constitutes success? The 
aims of program appear nebulous indeed. The 
greater objective — increased interaction be- 
tween students and professors outside the 
classroom — can take on many forms. Will this 
interaction be academic in nature? Familiar? Ad- 
visory? We hope the professors involved have a 
clearer mandate than simply to “reach out.” 

We do applaud the faculty for their willingness 
to participate. Spending considerable time with 
students in non-academic settings will result in 
a substantial transformation of the student-pro- 
fessor relationship. The deference normally paid 
to professors will likely wane, at least for those 
faculty members who have agreed to join the 
effort. We hope these professors are prepared 
to sacrifice, to a degree, their hallowed position 
and interface with students at a level meaning- 


ful to them. Hopkins students are a cynical lot: 
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You professors have your work cut out for you. | 


Despite the apparent desire for greater access to 
professors, students will not be enthusiastic un- 
less the program and its organizers maintain 
strong resolve and sense of purpose. 


We are particularly impressed with Professor | 


Amy Shelton’s willingness to sacrifice the inde- 
pendence of typical living situations in favor of 
a student dormitory. No doubt it will be an eye- 
opening experience for her. We hope that the res- 


idents of Charles Commons will give her a fair | 


chance to achieve her goals and that, likewise, 
she will respond with a sincere commitment to 


improving student life. We agree that a sense | 
of community is sorely lacking at Hopkins and | 
admire her devotion to fashioning one. “Com- | 


munity,” of course, means something different to 


everyone, and we are looking forward to seeing | 


Professor Shelton’s take on it. 

Most importantly the Fellows and Associates 
programs represent an opportunity for students 
to meet faculty and the administration halfway. 
Presumably the programs were implemented as 
a result of perceived student demand. If students 
do not support the programs, then faculty and 
administration will be less likely act on our ex- 
pressed interests. This time, we cannot afford to 
be apathetic. 





Guiding the Fulbright-bound 


The News-Letter would like to congratulate the 
12 Hopkins students whose performance, drive 
and determination have earned them Fulbright 
Scholarships. They represent some of the best 
students the University has to offer and we wish 
them luck in their travels. The Fulbright is a ter- 
rific program and, indeed, the increased number 
of Hopkins students awarded reflects positively 
on the university as a whole. We are also pleased 
to note the accompanying rise in interest in the 
scholarship. More applicants means more stu- 
dents taking advantage of opportunities avail- 
able to them. Even those who did not win should 
be applauded for their efforts. 

However we cannot allow success to breed 
complacency. To ensure that even more students 
pursue the Fulbright, we recommend that the 
University implement several new initiatives. 
First and foremost, introduce the departments 
into the application procedure. Each academic 
department should have at least one faculty 
member responsible for promoting relevant 
scholarships among students associated with 
said department. That person would guarantee 
that students are aware of their options and meet 
with potential candidates to assist them in evalu- 
ating scholarships and preparing applications. 

Second, we think the creation of a committee 
devoted to aiding students interested in scholar- 
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ships is in order. Dean Bader has stated that he 
does not wish hold students’ hands during the 
application process and we agree with that senti- 
ment. However, a University with as many tal- 
ented and capable students as Hopkins should 
not rely on only one man to serve students’ needs 
in this pivotal area. The purpose of the commit- 
tee would not be to mould award-winners, but 
rather to guide committed students on the path 
they have already established for themselves. 
Freshman need not be involved; students should 
not be encouraged to make such decisions re- 
garding their future at the age of 18. However, 
students who have had more time to consider 
their futures should be able to appeal to a variety 
of knowledgeable advisors. 

Of particular importance is the composition 
of the committee itself. It must include admin- 
istrators and faculty expert in a variety of fields. 
All too often engineering students are forgotten 
when it comes time to apply for scholarships. 
This is a regrettable problem that should be rec- 
tified intelligently and quickly. The committee 
would work with departmental advisors to de- 
velop strategy for future initiatives and outreach 
efforts. The combined work of a committee and 
representatives at the departmental level will as- 
sure that Hopkins students realize their scholar- 
ship dreams long into the future. 


Parschalk 


THES A NEW KID ON ThE 
FLoo® 
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The News-Letter received no 
letters to the editor this week. 
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Simon Waxman 


Head0n collision 


ften there is an air of 
mystery surrounding the 
products we buy. Compa- 
nies like to entice us with 
slick advertising messages 
that rarely provide much insight into 
the nature or even the purpose of their 
goods. This summer, Florida-based Mi- 
ralus Healthcare took that method to a 
new extreme with a television advertis- 
ing campaign so bizarrely uninforma- 
tive that it actually worked. 

The product is HeadOn, a topical ho- 
meopathic analgesic intended to treat 
migraine headaches. The 15-second ad, 
which ran exclusively on basic cable, fea- 
tures a model standing in what appears to 
be a holodeck of the Star Trek variety (the 
only variety) rubbing her forehead with 
something akin to a glue stick or push- 
pop. An announcer exclaims “HeadOn: 
Apply directly to the forehead!” He pro- 
ceeds to repeat himself — twice — before 
informing the viewer that the tube of 
whatever-it-is is “available without a pre- 
scription at retailers nationwide!” 

I was stunned upon seeing this com- 
mercial. When I saw it again moments 
later (such are the vagaries of basic ca- 
ble), I was no less so. The HeadOn com- 
mercial is a monument to the crassness 
of contemporary marketing, the shame- 
lessness of the corporate Mikado. By 
employing on adult human beings the 
teaching techniques normally reserved 
for small children and domesticated ani- 
mals, the folks responsible for HeadOn 





have blown away any misconception the | 


average American might have had about 
his or her place in the mechanism of cap- 
italism as it operates today. 


HeadOn is the most recent in a long | 
and storied line of patent medicines, | 


remedies for ailments both genuine and 
apocryphal that sold vigorously through- 
out the 19th and early 20th centuries with 
the aid of vibrant and often misleading 


advertising. Many of these chemicals | 


contained no ingredients of medicinal 
value and relied on potent levels of al- 
cohol or drugs such as laudanum, other 
opiates or cocaine for their effect. Head- 
On certainly contains no such dope, but 
at one time, much like its predecessors in 
the snake-oil game, it boldly trumpeted 
itself as “fast, safe and effective” — a con- 
tention disputed by the Council of Better 
Business Bureaus. The claim was subse- 
quently removed from the ad. 

Almost immediately, the commercial 
was roundly parodied on the Internet, 
particularly on http://www.youtube.com, 
the video sharing website that has be- 
come the center of discourse regarding 
online culture. Miralus Healthcare has 
no doubt benefited greatly from the viral 
results of their absurd commercial. Ac- 
cording to a July 31 article in USA Today, 
sales are up 50%. Miralus has bought its 
own hype and is now running a self- 
parody advertisement composed of the 
original ad cut short by static, followed 
by an actor complaining that although 
the commercial is annoying, he still 
loves the product (which is still not de- 
scribed). 

But should he? In order to test the val- 
ue of this most entertaining of novelties, 
I engaged in a quasi-scientific study that 
is probably of standards as unprofes- 
sional as those employed by Miralus. I 
was emboldened by Miralus’s assertion, 
“HeadOn] can be used by anyone and as 
often as needed. There are no dosage re- 
strictions or health risks associated with 
its use.” As it turns out, this is a flagrant 
lie: according to the package of the prod- 
uct itself, “irritation or allergic reaction 
may occur.” My fellow researchers and 
I, however, were dauntless in the face of 
such warnings and slathered the waxy 
substance upon our foreheads while 
cracking lousy jokes about forgetting 
which part of the anatomy was fit for ap- 
plication. The consensus was that Head- 
On’s primary effect is a somewhat brac- 
ing chilling of the forehead — although 
we did later speculate that it might be 
a form of mind-control. When stricken 
with a headache, shortly afterward, I 
found the product entirely useless. 

Miralus Healthcare has embraced its 
newfound cultural impact, and the me- 
dia-savvy cognoscenti have rejoiced. But 

the response over this peculiar case of 

romotion is not simply snark. The ad for 
HeadOn, although saying nothing what- 
soever about the item it advertises, is still 
brutally honest in a way that we, as con- 
sumers, need badly. We are bludgeoned 
by advertising — directly to the forehead 
— ona daily basis, and HeadOn makes 
no attempt to suggest otherwise. In fact, 
the HeadOn commercial is not selling us 
ona product, it is selling us on selling —a 
kind of selling that treats potential cus- 


‘tomers as Neanderthals, new to this earth 


and possessed of little other than curi- 


osity. The rest of the advertising industry 
has been, by degrees, approaching, this 


technique for years. The makers of Head- 
On just had the guts to do it outright. 
— Simon Waxman is a senior International 


Studies major from Newton, Mass. 





OPINIONS — 


By MATTHEW VIATOR 


he Carrollton Record, a self- 

proclaimed alternative voice 

for Hopkins conservatives, 

took the liberty of publish- 

ing on its cover the pictures 
of members of my organization, the Di- 
verse Sexuality And Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA). The reason for this “outing” 
was the appearance of Chi Chi LaRue 
during the Awareness Days 2006 pro- 
gram. 

LaRue came to address the University 
about the ongoing AIDS crisis and the 
advent of safe sexual practices. LaRue is 
also a prolific gay and straight porn di- 
rector whose many fans include our city’s 
own John Waters. He’s a larger than life, 
exceedingly fabulous drag queen whose 
over-the-top antics are only surpassed 
in intensity by the kindness and love he 
shows to those around him. 

This combination, I am quite con- 
vinced, would instill fear into the hearts 
of conservatives from sea to shining 
sea: a sexually liberated, gender-bend- 
ing homosexual advocating contracep- 
tion in an effort to stop a historically 
gay disease. 

To believe that God sends plagues or 
catastrophes to punish a group of people 
is a fairly secular conception of the Al- 
mighty. However, the limitations of the 
mortal mind — its failings and faults, 
petty tendencies toward vengeance and 
wrath, jealousy and destruction — seem 
ill-suited for the most perfect being in 
existence. The idea that the perceived 
sexual deviance of the lesbian/gay/bi- 
sexual/transgender (LGBT) community, 
the pornography industry or any acts 
between consenting adults will inevi- 
tably incur the wrath of the Almighty 
speaks volumes of the limitations the in- 
dividual has already placed on the con- 
cept of God. 





Matthew Viator is a senior composition 
major at the Peabody Conservatory. He is 


the Director of Administration of Hopkins | 


DSAGA and is is on the Mayor's Task Force 


| for LGBT community issues in Baltimore. 
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Perhaps it is easier for the world to 
live in a place where strict social ex- 
pectations separate humans from their 
worst tendencies, or to abuse liberties 
otherwise permissible with mature deci- 
sion making. That is perhaps the greatest 
issue here: conservatives tend to claim 
that people are too immature to make 
rational adult decisions, and liberals 
would rather verge on reckless trust of 
individuals than infringe on a consent- 
ing adult's ability to decide for himself. 
Because I consider myself to be fairly 
grounded in practicality, not disposed to 
reckless behavior for the sake of social 
prowess amongst my peers, I only stand 
to suffer from the conservative desire to 
| protect me from myself. 

It is regrettable that the University is 





not taking a principled stand against the 
Carrollton Record’s first class hatred. How 
offensive to every civil gentleman’s sen- 
sibility. 

But where does the indignant wrath 
of the Carrollton Record factor in? Their 
self-righteousness and their notion that 
their small contribution to the tuition 
pool grants them veto power over func- 
tions with which they disagree, is slight- 
ly absurd. 

Maybe this is a lack of power, the 
lashing out merely a result of their need 
to feel in control of a concept or an idea 
(in this case, represented by LaRue) of 
which they are afraid. Their partaking 
of the porn handouts would seem to 
suppose that they enjoy the movies in 
the privacy of their homes, but I cannot 
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speak to their intentions on taking those 
movies. Perhaps they feel guilty about 
their own desires. 

Whatever the case, senior Jered Ede’s 
actions as Executive Editor of that rep- 
rehensible publication last May stand 
only to give me pause: A student is 
threatened by a group’s speaker, or the 
concept which that speaker represents, 
so he uses the power of the press to in- 
timidate the group into silence. He in- 
cites the belief in other students that it 
is not acceptable to join ranks with the 
offending group out of fear of reprisal. 
He also keeps the populace of closeted 
LGBT students more afraid than ever 
to affiliate with DSAGA, the one group 
specifically in place to aid them in a time 
of great adversity. 





A semester deferred, perspective gained 


By JONATHAN BERKE 


aking up late after hav- 

ing skipped yet anoth- 

er day’s worth of class, 

I felt a sense of dread. 

I had grown familiar 
with it during my more than three years 
at Johns Hopkins. It was the impending 
doom of yet another dismal semester's 
grades, driving my grade point aver- 
age ever downward. I needed to get out. 
I needed a break. What I needed was a 
semester off. I knew it was possible to do 
so, but still seemed so foreign that I had 
difficulty conceptualizing it. 

I managed to drop my courses and 
make sure that I was withdrawn from 
the upcoming Spring 2006 semester. Six 
months later, I can now look back on the 
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Jonathan Berke is a senior International 
Studies major from Los Angeles, California. 


experience of my time off and understand 
the positive differences it made for me. 
For one, I realized that taking time off 
from school is certainly not for everybody. 
In effect, it’s much 
like graduating, mi- 





ing their own lives. Graduation loomed 
on the horizon, foretelling applications 
to jobs and schools, students moving 
out and starting life after Hopkins. And 
there I was, work- 
ing parttime in 





nus the fanfare (and 
the college degree). 
It can be difficult, 
and not so much 
fun. I had to make 
a decision as to how 
I would spend my 
extra time, and the 
prospects seemed 
relatively grim. I felt 
it would be unfair 
to ask my family to try to foot the bill for 
travel overseas, and I wasn’t sure that was 
even what I really wanted. 

I eventually was able to procure a job 
at a local tutoring company, reading the 
resumes of college grads and graduate 
students. Meanwhile, my roommate and 
many of my friends were busy continu- 


Taking time off to work 
allowed me to step back 
from the consistent and 
overbearing demands placed 
on us Hopkins students. 





Baltimore simply 
because I had the 
apartment and 
needed something 
to do. The effect 
was sobering, to 
say the least. 
Frankly, this was 
exactly what I need- 
ed. Taking time off 
to work allowed me 
to step back from the consistent and over- 
bearing demands placed on us Hopkins 
students. I could re-examine what I want- 
ed and how I wanted to get it. Ironically, 
a friend and fellow student who had been 
tutoring me when I was a sophomore had 
recommended just that course of action. It 
had set him back on track, he explained. I 


shrugged it off, believing it unnecessary. 
How wrong I was. We are conditioned to 
expect great things from ourselves over a 
long, consistent period of time. Hopkins 
students are bright, and this intelligence 
puts pressure on us sometimes as early 
as grade school. Elementary school, high 
school, college: the assembly linejust keeps 
rolling. For some like myself, the opportu- 
nity to escape from that process, however 
momentarily, offers a perspective that is 
nearly impossible to understand while 
trapped within the system itself. 

As I said above, taking time off is 
not for everybody. But for those who 
are struggling during their time here at 
Hopkins, the answer may not lie in con- 
tinuing to trudge forward. It may not be 
that the school environment itself is the 
wrong one. These certainly could be the 
correct solutions. But alternatively, the 
course of view most beneficial might 
just be to step back and take a moment. 
Catch your breath, sit down and try to 
find out what you really want. 





reedom of religion was one 

of the founding concepts on 

which our nation was estab- 

lished. Yet today we increas- 

ingly see this notion skewed 
and severely misinterpreted by the 
left. 

For instance, Pope Benedict XVI re- 
cently came under intense pressure and 
scrutiny for his comments calling the 
violent elements of Islam “evil and inhu- 
mane.” Obviously his statements were 
intolerant, offensive and indefensible, 
but the responses to his comments are 
even more revealing. 

Many liberals and moderate Muslim 
organizations vehemently denounced 
the comments. Yet when Islamic fanatics 
decided to burn down and loot churches 
and even kill a nun, these groups hardly 
seemed to care. 

Let’s examine this for a second: the 
pope makes an idiotic statement, and ev- 
eryone jumps on him for doing so. Fair 
enough. Radical Muslims raid churches, 
even some Protestant ones (somebody 
forgot to study the Reformation), and 
we soon go back to talking about how 
George Bush is instituting theocracy 


Kane Kim 
A fundamental double standard 


here in our own backyard. 

This behavior is as formulaic as a 
John Grisham novel: condemn funda- 
mentalism of the “I hope you read this 
Bible, because it can save your soul” 
variety, and ignore fundamentalism of 
the “I’ll blow up your church and crash 
planes into buildings, you infidels” va- 
riety. There needs to be some sort of 
equivalence here with our criticisms. 
I'll concede that sometimes the pope 
can get out of line, sort of like grandpa 
at the dinner table, but let’s not ignore 
the real threats to religious freedom. 

Freedom of expression in our pub- 
lic schools has often followed a similar 
line of reasoning. Liberals have inter- 
preted it to mean that one must be free 
from any sort of religious expression. I 
can see how a practice like mandatory 
prayer to Jesus is offensive. However, 
our interpretation of the role of religion 
in public spaces has at times gone as far 
as disallowing voluntary student Bible 
study or prayer groups. 

Meanwhile, partisan political ex- 
pression in schools goes unchecked. Re- 
‘cently, after visiting one of my old high 
school teachers, a somewhat devout 


Catholic, he complained how irritating 
it was that he couldn't place a cross in 
his office while another man he shared 
an office with was able to litter his side 
with liberal slogans and stickers. He 
had a_ rainbow 
keychain, a “more 
trees less Bush” 
sticker and my fa- 
vorite, a “vote for 
your vagina” stick- 
er. | was tempted 
to ask him how his 
vagina would sway 
his vote on the up- 
coming election, 
but alas he was not 
to be seen. 

Many Christian 
groups are casti- 
gated for their desire to influence youth 
in schools today, yet the same is not 
said of the political zealotry this other 
teacher demonstrated in advertising for 
the liberal agenda. Often, when I engage 
in debate with somebody on this topic, 
they cut off any discussion and call on 
“separation of church and state,” as if 
this is sufficient reasoning to prohibit 








I'll concede that sometimes 
the pope can get out of lune, 
sort of like grandpa at the 
dinner table, but let’s not 
ignore the real threats to 
religious freedom here. 





any kind of public religious expression. 
When subscribers to this anti-religious 
doctrine can freely censor certain “hate 
speech” and become abortion apologists 
with such fervor and ease, it is disin- 
genuous for them 
to pretend they 
are not infiltrating 
schools with their 
own dogmas. 
Freedom of re- 
ligious expression 
has always been 
one of the most 
important Ameri- 
can traditions. 
Even as a Chris- 
tian, these values 
are consistent with 
my personal core 
belief that one needs to someday come 
to Christ by his own volition. Liberals 
insist that this point is a fundamental 
value, yet it appears a difficult one for 
them to follow up on, as instead it has 
turned into a means to attack Christian 
believers. 
—Kane Kim is a senior economics major 
from Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


Exercise lip: 


By KELLY GONZALEZ 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


You're preparing for an in- 
tense workout at the Athletic 
Center. Let's see, today is Thurs- 
day so for cardio you decide to 
take spin class once again. That 
workout was intense. Your legs 
definitely felt the burn through 
every pedal stroke and you were 
dripping sweat within the first 15 
minutes. 

You're normally content with 
just drinking plain water, but you 
want an extra boost of energy for 
today’s class. With all the differ- 
ent energy and sports drinks on 
the market, which is the best for 
you? 

Your body is made up of about 
65 percent water, depending on 
body weight. Therefore the most 
essential beverage is water. For 
workouts lasting less than 45 
minutes, depending on intensity, 
drinking a few sips of water ev- 
ery 15 minutes is sufficient. And 
for pure hydrating power, noth- 
ing can match a bottle of ice cold 
water. 

After last week’s class you felt 
a bit dizzy. The next day your 
muscles were sore, and it prohib- 
ited you from taking your usual 
Wednesday run through Roland 
Park. These symptoms may be due 
to low levels of sodium, potassium 
and electrolytes resulting from in- 
tense exercise and sweating. 

For exercise that lasts longer 
than one hour, a sports drink like 
Gatorade that contains carbohy- 
drates and electrolytes may be 
helpful. According to the Ameri- 
can College of Sports Medicine, 
30-60 grams of carbohydrate per 
hour may delay fatigue. 

The combination of sodium, 
potassium and electrolytes in 
sports drinks replaces fluids 
in your body faster than water 
alone, and can also help restore 
muscle glycogen levels to speed 
recovery. 

One serving of Gatorade con- 
tains 50 calories, 13 grams of sug- 
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Students working out at the Rec Center can benefit from the carbs, electrolytes and vitamins found in many sports drinks. 


ar and 13 grams of carbohydrate. 
Depending on the size of the bot- 
tle it is very easy to guzzle down 
250 calories in one sitting while 
thinking that you just drank a 
healthy beverage. That certainly 
defeats the purpose of exercise! 

Sports drinks are like any- 
thing else: good in moderation. 
Beverages like Gatorade were 
designed to enhance athletic per- 
formance. If you are sitting on the 
couch merely watching sports, it 
is not the same as playing in the 
game. For those who are inac- 
tive or overweight, the ingredi- 
ents and extra calories in sports 
drinks can be detrimental. 

New dieting trends have 
turned “carbohydrate” into a bad 
word. The truth is, our bodies 
need carbohydrates to speed re- 
covery in muscles after exercise. 
Ideally, carbohydrates should 
be consumed immediately after 


exercise. Many people prefer to 
drink sports drinks to replenish 
their bodies opposed to eating 
solid food. This “early recovery” 
diet can prepare the athlete for 


fall for the new line of “energy 
drinks” on the shelf. The labels 
may appear enticing, but studies 
have shown that there is little ev- 


| 10 minutes a 


idence of beneficial effects from | 





the next train- ingredients 
ing session and like ginseng, 
boost _ perfor- guarana and 
mance. Sports drinks are like  yohimbe. Many 
Flavored wa- $ : of these drinks 
ter like Propel anything else: good IN containcaffeine 
was designed moderation. that promotes 
with light dehydration. 
amounts of so- A good 


dium (about 5 
mg/serving) not to enhance per- 
formance, but to encourage peo- 
ple to drink more water. Stud- 
ies have shown that people who 
drink flavored water are likely to 
drink more water in general in 
order to sustain adequate levels 
of hydration. 

When searching for some- 
thing to quench your thirst, don’t 
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What do you want to do next? 





Your years at Bain will set the stage for endless 
opportunities. 


What is strategy consulting? 
Strategy consultants help executives evaluate business 
opportunities, make decisions, and implement change. 


Why should I consider consulting after graduation? 
Make an impact; hone fundamental business analytical 
skills; learn more about “what's out there,” and continue to 
expand your career opportunities. As an Associate 
Consultant (AC) at Bain & Company, you'll quickly become 
an expert on a variety of industries, constantly face new 


challenges, and never be bored. 


What makes Bain unique? 


Bain is focused on results — both for its clients and its 
employees. Global training programs, senior colleague 
mentors, and an in-office peer group provide support, 
guidance and fun. Bain ACs go on to great things: top 
MBA programs, private equity, industry, nonprofits, and 


entrepreneurial ventures. 


Learn more. 

Attend Bain’s presentation on 
Tuesday, September 26" 
Levering Hall, 7pm 


RETR es 


" i i ne 
iB Sy at 
Mas s 








BAIN & COMPANY 


For more information, please visit the Johns Hopkins school 
page under the “join bain” link at 
An equal opportunity employer 


www.bain.com 





plan to get the 
benefits of drinks like Gatorade 


without overloading on sugar or | 


stimulants is to dilute them. Try 


mixing Gatorade with water. By | 


diluting it to just one serving 
instead of four you are ready to 
exercise with just enough of the 
minerals and electrolytes you 
need to stay energized. 
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know your sports drinks The best thing you can 


do for the Earth 1s vote 


rom global warming to 

rampant development 

to runaway energy 

costs, there has never 

been a more important 
time to be environmentally con- 
scious. 

Let’s take a moment to realisti- 
cally figure out just what we can 
do for the environment. A few 
of us will go into environmental 
fields and dedicate our lives to 
the protection of our planet. Of 
course, most people will not. 

But just because the environ- 
ment is not your preferred field 
of study does not mean that you 
should ignore the problems that 
surround us. And one of the big- 
gest things we can all do to help 
takes about 


year... 

Vote. One 
of the easiest 
ways to sup- 
port the en- 
vironment 
is simply to take the time to re- 
search local candidates and then 
vote in favor of them. Regardless 
of your political party, find a can- 
didate who has a strong environ- 
mental record, and then vote to 
support him or her. 

There are dozens of other is- 
sues to ponder when choosing 
a candidate health care, edu- 
cation, gay rights and taxes, to 
name a few — but it doesn’t take 
long to do a quick check-up on 
a candidate’s environmental re- 
cord. Here are a few key issues 
to consider when evaluating a 
candidate’s issue profile. 

Fuel efficiency: It would not 
take much for car manufacturers 
to increase fuel efficiency in their 
vehicles, and one or two miles per 
gallon per car makes a gigantic 
difference on the scale of a state 
or the nation. Is the candidate 





Vogelmann 
Environmental Agenda 


willing to stand up to Detroit and 
enforce real fuel standards? 

Local issues: The Chesapeake 
Bay in Maryland, farming stan- 
dards in rural regions or air pol- 
lution in urban settings. When a 
candidate is rolling out the list of 
local pork he has supported, does 
it include a mention of local envi- 
ronmental concerns? 

Alternate energy: Has the candi- 
date proposed incentives for wind, 
water or solar energy? And what 
about research? On a national level, 
funding for research and develop- 
ment of renewable energy is key. 

If you are still skeptical as to 
why you should regard the en- 
vironment as an important is- 
sue when choosing a candidate, 
here is one 
more thing 
to ponder. 
We've all 
seen the 
skyrocket- 
ing gas pric- 
es of late, 
but what do they really mean? 

Supplies of natural resources 
are finite, and world consump- 
tion of these resources is increas- 
ing rapidly. It doesn’t take an 
economist to figure out that a 
decreasing supply plus increased 
demand means prices go through 
the roof. 

The United States currently 
imports about two-thirds of its 
oil from foreign countries — and 
when you begin to consider 
which countries produce these 
resources, you'll realize how 
many of them have an intense 
loathing for the United States. 

When you go to the polls this 
November, please don’t ignore 
environmental issues. Do not just 
leave it to others to deal with. Sim- 
ply by casting your ballot intelli- 
gently, you can help resolve some 
of our biggest societal problems, 





New vaccine prevents common viral cancer 


By HALEY TROVER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A new vaccine released over 
the summer promises a cure for 
the second most common type 
of cancer in women. The vaccine 
targets the human papilloma vi- 
rus (HPV), a sexually-transmit- 
ted virus which has been linked 
to many cases of cervical cancer. 

It is estimated that millions 
of people infected with HPV are 
unaware of it because there are 
often no signs or symptoms. Of 
the more than 100 types of HPV, 
only a few cause cervical cancer 
and genital warts. Most strains 
are thought to be completely 
harmless. 

Recently the FDA approved 
an HPV vaccination produced 
by Merck, called Gardasil®, and 
strongly recommended its use 
for young women. The vaccine 
is intended for girls and women 
between the ages of nine and 26, 
regardless of whether they are 
sexually active. 

The vaccine prevents squa- 
mous intraepithelial _ lesions 
(SILs), which are precancerous 
lesions of the cervix. -It does so 
by promoting immunity against 
HPV types 16 and 18, which are 
associated with about 70 per- 
cent of cervical cancers, as well 
as types six and 11, which are 
linked to genital warts. 

Cervical cancer is one of the 
few cancers to be caused pri- 
marily by viral infection. This is 
the first time a vaccine has been 
developed to prevent a common 
cancer. 

Doctors administer the vac- 
cine in three injections over a pe- 
riod six-month period. Immunity 
is acquired about a month after 
the last shot, and the vaccine is 
supposed to remain effective for 
at least five years. The entire vac- 
cination course costs about $360. 

Early clinical studies suggest 
the vaccination may lead to an 
almost 100 percent protection 
against infection by the four 
common strains of HPV. 

Ideally, women should receive the 
vaccine before they are sexually ac- 
tive. The vaccine is most effective in 
women who have not yet acquired 
any of the four HPV types covered 
by the vaccine. This is also the best- 
studied group. 
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Doses of the HPV vaccine can protect from the virus that causes cervical cancer. 


The release of the vaccine has 
taken on the urgency of a major 
public health crusade. There is 
currently an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign to raise awareness 
among men and women about 
HPV and its link to cancer. 

Public reaction to the vaccine 
has been mixed. Many women’s 
organizations and medical soci- 
eties have applauded the devel- 
opments as a great step forward 
for female health. However some 
conservative groups fear the vac- 
cine will promote sexual activity 
among teenage girls. 

Senior Blair Abelson, a pub- 
lic health major, was hopeful 
about the potential benefits of 
the treatment. “The HPV vaccine 
is a positive step forward in the 
fight against cervical cancer.” She 
added, “Protecting all women in 
society from a preventable cancer 
cannot be a bad thing.” 

Allie Foster, a senior art his- 
tory major expressed concern. 
“The vaccine is good, but, like 


birth control, could possibly be 
detrimental in that it gives girls 
another excuse to have sex be- 
cause they know they have that 
extra cushion of protection.” 

Access to the vaccine is ex- 
panding. Many private insurance 
companies are now covering the 
cost of the vaccination. Merck 
has announced it is starting a 
program to help disadvantaged 
women pay for the vaccine. 

Experts caution that the vac- 
cine does not prevent all types 
of cervical cancer, nor can it cure 
cervical cancer once it devel- 
ops. Over 30 types of HPV exist, 
though the four strains targeted 
by the vaccine are the most com- 
mon. 

30 percent of cervical cancers 
result from viral strains against 
which the vaccine does not pro- 
tect. Women are therefore being 
urged to continue having regular 
Pap smears to diagnose cervical 
cancers, even after they are vac- 
cinated. 


HPV: WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW | 


= There are more than 100 
types of HPV, and most are relatively 
harmless. A few “high risk” types can 
Cause cervical cancer. 

" HPV affects both men and 
women, Males and females can both 


transmit the virus toothers, = 
* The Centers forDisease = 


Control and Prevention (CDC) esti- 


mates that approximately 20 Pailion, ; 


‘on over 11,000 fem ( 
around the world, No - 
- effe 
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Who needs the Harbor 
When you have the crazies? 


Introducing the Hampdenite, Scenester, Qut-of-Shape Jogger, Possible Pimp, & County Kid 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 
Let’s face it nobody loves 
Baltimore for its nightlife or gran- 
diose architecture It’s the crazies 
that make this city worthwhile 
And there's no city like Charm 
City when it comes to offbeat 
personalities. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the characters you may 
run into. 


The Wayward Hampdenite 


This type of Baltimore local 
usually hangs around Angelo’s 
Pizza, subsisting on the sweet 
smell of cheesy grease and the 
last cancer-stick from their pack 
of Camel Lights. If female, they 
may be rather heavy-set, wear- 
ing a flower-print muumuu and 
letting a small child hold their 
beer while they light up another 
cigarette. If male, they might be 
wheeling around a baby-stroller 
full of Coors or trying to urinate 
their name onto the side of that 
restaurant with the eight-dollar- 
lobster nights. 

The Scenester 

Bmore scenesters are just 
like New York scenesters, except 
they’re too poor to live in Wil- 
liamsburg. Expect to see a lot of 
these characters at archetypal 
Baltimore events, like the avant- 
garde High Zero festival or at The 
Charles Theater’s obscure film re- 
vivals, or hogging the merchan- 
dise at skinny-jeans conventions. 
They will probably eschew the 
Ottobar for being way too acces- 
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Left to right: The Scenester, Out-of-Shape . 


sible and pedestrian, but might 
show up grudgingly at Friday 
night indie dance parties. If they 
feel like it. 


The Out-of-Shape Jogger 


This is the Baltimore character 
who works out regularly in pub- 
lic, yet still manages to retain the 
physique of a Cheetos product 
tester. Is it some kind of optical 
illusion created by bad running 
shorts? No one knows. 


The Guy Who May Be a Pimp 


You go to a late-night conve- 
nience store (or you used to, any- 
way, when Uni-Mini and Rofo 
were still around) and notice a 
man walking around the aisles 
wearing a purple crushed-velvet 
fedora and matching suit. When 
he gets to the cash register, you 
notice that he pays for his Slim 
Jim with a hundred dollar bill. 
Is he a pimp, or just a stylish, 
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Jogger, Possible Pimp and Country Guy 


educated, wonderful fellow? 


The County Kid 


A member of this species | 






5 LWAYS DRY UMBRELLA 

Mai ove being protected from the rain but hate dealing with 
ga wet umbrella? The NanoNuno umbrella uses 4 natural 
+ phenomena found in lotus leaves so it doesn’t get wet in 
S the rain or dirty either. Just give it a shake and it’s dry! 
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Hj KAROKE iPOD 

Faye all love our iPods and some — if not most — of 
dus like to give Grammy worthy (wishful thinking) 
¥performances in the shower. The Karoke iPod lets 


you multi-task and do both at the same time. 


MOBILE PHONE THROWAWAY CHARGERS 
| 7 @ Vinstead of going through the routine of traveling 


| with a charger and then losing it multiple times, 


just store some of these in a backpack or purse and 


you're good to go. 
Q JAPANESE USB NOODLE STRAINER 


L/I 








You can cook your noodles through this nifty device 
while searching the web for noodle seasonings! All 
thanks to the interesting USB gadgets of Japan 
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‘a @MLEVI JEANS 8. iBoxers 

A little dorky and expensive, the concept of a fully 
iPod compatible pair of jeans is pretty sweet. If you 
do end up purchasing one, you really might as well 
get a pair of matching iBoxers. 


Attp://www.stuttmag.co.uk/hotstuttarticle & 





Attp://playunderwear.com/home. php 


may claim to be from the rough 


streets of Baltimore, but don’t 
believe them. Most likely they 
live in the County, where the 
streets are not rough in the 
slightest. You can often pick 


them out by their flipped-collar | 


Polo shirts and expensive jeans, 
as well as by the fact that they 
roll up to “ghetto” parties in the 
brand new SUV that their par- 
ents bought them. 


The Crusty Punk 


Wandering around this fair | 
city at any given moment is | 


some over-pierced, ridiculously 
tattooed crusty-ass punk rocker. 


These guys are spawned off the | 


floor of Red Emma’s and Charm 
City Art Space. Are they truly 
menacing? Or softies at heart? 


YOUR TRACKS 
oh—so—far 


Your significant other-honey-baby-boo living miles and miles away ? Here’s a selection of songs to listen to when wishing your 


best friend and partner were back home: 


| do 
Until the End of Time 


The Moon Represents My Heart 


[Justin Timberlake] 


[David Tao] 


[Bi (Rain)] Cells 


Stay 


Take a Bow 





[The Servant] 
[Ne-Yo] 


[Madonna] 


Apache [Sugarhill Gang] Jack the Pumpkin King [The Nightmare B.C.] 
Georgia [Ludacris ft. Jame Fox) What You Know [7.1] 
Rodeo [Juvenile] Ridin’ [Chamillionaire] 
Girls, Girls, Girls [Jay-Z] Where'd You Go [Fort Minor] 


Ice Cream 


[Sarah Mclachlan] 


You and | Both 


(Jason Mraz] 


—compiled by Tiffany Chen 
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Participated by the few but 
very proud, Tuesday’s Inter- 
national Talk-like-a-pirate day 
(yes, it is a somewhat official 
event) allowed several students 
to don their pirate costumes and 
spew forth pirate vocabulary at 
befuddled onlookers. 

This parodic holiday was more 
or less established in 1995 by two 
Americans: John Baur and Mark 
Summers. What began as an in- 
side joke between the two grew 
after they sent a letter to Humor 
Columnist Dave Barry. 

With the unprecendent suc- 
cess of Pirates of the Caribbean: 
The Curse of the Black Pearl and 
it’s successor, Pirates of the Carib- 
bean: Dead Man’s Chest, the inter- 
national pirate phenomena has 
grown rapidly. 

Pictured here is freshman Ja- 
net Parker, who celebrated this 
anticipated day across the seas 
with her fellow pirate/sister 
who resides in Ghana. Parker 
even went as far as making her 
dad bring a box containing her 
pirate hat onto their flight here 


Places to Go and Geek 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


a block from the AMC Theaters. 
Not just a comic store, this is the 
wizard’s keep of dungeon-mas- 
ter delight. The front of the store 


So you woke up this morning, 


| looked out the window and said, 
“Baltimore, show me the finest 
places to really nerd it up.” Well 
the reality is that our fair city is 
| full of options for dorks, from 
movies, to music, to hobbies, 
which fall in line with the more 
traditional sense of the word 
“nerd.” Compiled here are sever- 
al particular sites, all fairly easy 
to access for those with limited 
transportation options. 


(Comics Kingdom 
Roland Avenue 


| _ If you're looking to indulge in 
a little superhero fantasy, or per- 
haps pick up the latest under-the- 
radar indie wonder, Comics King- 
dom is an excellent choice, and 
not only for its close proximity. 
| A block away from the Rotunda, 
Kingdom offers a great selection 
got the latest titles (as well as old 
ones), is run by a very friendly 
and active staff and is an overall 
nice place to blow a couple bucks. 
Comics Kingdom also sells a va- 
| riety of belly-dancing and medi- 
tation-oriented gear. 


Normal’s Books 
425 E. 3lst St. 


A little bit of a hike, but well 
worth your efforts, Normal’s 
Books is a cluttered home of all 
kinds of eclectic literature. Here 
you can really enjoy some bizarre 
zines (diy magazines, usually 
made on a photocopier), oddball 
trade paperbacks and books of 
all varieties. They also house a 
decent selection of records for the 
vinyl-nerd in all of us. If you're 
looking for some of those lo-fi 


alone in your room, then here’s a 


cult hits that you secretly listen to 


houses a fine, albeit unorganized, 
collection of new and older comic 
books, but the back half of the 
store is where all the chaos hap- 
pens. Customers and regulars of- 
ten meet for various weekly out- 
pourings of nerd fantasy, such as 
Warhammer 40,000, Magic: The 
Gathering games and, of course, 
epic Dungeons and Dragons ses- 
sions. 


Video Americain 
3100 Saint Paul St. 


On Saint Paul Street, across 
from Eddie’s Market, is a treasure 
trove of independent and main- 
stream film. The workers are a 
little pretentious, a la High Fidel- 
ity, but the rental selection is too 
good to pass up. Pick up all kinds 
of indie flicks, international films 
like Zatoichi the Blind Swordsman, 
and even mainstream gems like 
Star Wars. 


Atomic Books 
1100 W. 36th St. 


A nice stroll down the Avenue, 
Atomic Books is a swell place to 
find a good comic book or zine. 
The darling of many locals, and 
with good reason, Atomic Books 
is a mandatory pitstop when 
searching for nerdy goodies. 


Red Emma's 
800 St. Paul St. 


Baltimore, like many cities full 
of hipsters, has another breed of 
loser that is a little more unique 
than your average Dungeon 
Master, and that is the Bike Nerd. 
You may have seen packs of bik- 
ers barreling down N. Charles 


or Saint Paul, wearing their cut- 
off dickies and their messenger 
bags. If you've ever wondered 
where they’re off to in such a 
hurry, chances are the answer is 
Red Emma’s. Emma’s is an anar- 


good spot to pick up a couple CDs 
(You know it’s nerdy because, 
who listens to CDs anymore?). If 
you're lucky, the random cats that 
walk around the place won't ha- 
rass you, but be warned that you 





so that she could bring the pi- 
rate spirit to Johns Hopkins. 


may have to suffer their smell. 
Legends 
503 York Road 





Near Towson mall, Legends is 


chist café/bookstore, selling all 
kinds of zines, magazines and 
books that teach you how to sub- 
vert the Man. They also have a 
nice selection of anarchist-campy 
shirts (“Cars suck. Ride a bike!”), 
as well as internet access. 
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challenge yesterday ... it was a lot 


| saw someone trying the ot 
of giggling and moving furniture. 


| got stranded in Wal-Mart for eight } 


wr 
@ SSeeseeg: 
%. " ate, 


with bikinis tanning on the beach 


People climbing trees and wo} 
like there's water, serious. 


sock on the doorknob treatment. 
You know what that is... 


ARTHIKA CHANDRAMOHAN 


a 


Second day of college, | got s 


Waking up Thursday morning, and 
seeing a pirate in my room qualifies. 


| found it weird that in our 
kitchenette, both burners don’t 
work... 


Just random occurrences in the 
middle of the night like furniture 
moving and pudding runs 


the volunteers there wv 
IS everyone else waited 101 
them to pass but one guy cocked a 


gun and went up to shoot 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


NICK KOSIK, MEN'S § 


SOCCER 


EOL: 








Nick kostk kicks the Mules with two-goal game 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The men’s soccer team seems 
to have a new and effective strat- 
egy: find freshmen forwards 
named Nick. Last year then- 
freshman Nick Gauna shocked 
the Centennial Conference by 
scoring four goals in his first 
three games en route to a Cen- 
tennial Conference Player of the 
Week nod. 

The success has become a tra- 
dition. In last Saturday’s game 
against conference rival and No. 
12 team in the nation Muhlen- 
berg, it was a new Nick that 
stepped into the spotlight. After 
the Mules opened their season 
shutout 
hearing 


with three consecutive 
victories, they 
national praise. However it was 
freshman forward Nick Kosik 
who reminded Muhlenberg that 
the Blue Jays were the ones who 
had nabbed the top spot in the 
Centennial Conference preseason 


poll. 


began 








“We lost our first game a few 
days before [the Muhlenberg 
game], and as a result we really 
got prepared,” Kosik said. “We 
wanted to make a_ statement 
against a team of their caliber.” 

And make a statement they 
did. Both teams spent the first 
half trading scoring opportuni- 
ties without any results. But at 
minute 41, junior midfielder and 
co-captain Ben McAbee found an 
open Kosik on his right. Kosik, 
from about 15 yards out, smoked 
a shot into the upper-right corner 
of the goal to put the kibosh on 
Muhlenberg’s scoreless streak. 
The goal was the second of his 
career; he also found the back 
of the net against Buffalo State 
during Hopkins’ season-opening 
victory. 

But Kosik wasn’t done there. 
With Muhlenberg’s offense thor- 
oughly squashed by the ruthless 
Blue Jay defense — highlighted 
by senior goalie Danny Coble, 
who had five saves and finished 
the game with his third shutout 


SHTIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman forward Nick Kosik may be a new addition, but so far he has proven to be a strong asset. 


of the year and 11th of his career 
— Kosik again went on the at- 
tack. After receiving a pass from 
the left side of 
the field, he 
outclassed his 
defender and 
snuck a shot 


just inside 

the right goal Year: 
post. That fae 
would be the Major: 
end of the Position: 


day’s scoring: 


VITAL 
STATISTICS [i 


Carlson said. “We’ve needed 
to place a lot of trust on these 
freshmen and they’ve definitely 

met us more 


Freshman strategy’s suc- 


F cess. Head 
Undecided Coach Matt 
Forward Smith has 


repeatedly 


Hopkins 2, Hopkins Highlights: given the 
Muhlenberg Earned Centennial Confer- team’s young- 
0. ence Offensive Player of the est members 

And who Week after leading Jays to a chance to 
was it that fed upset Muhlenberg. show what 


Kosik the pass 
that led to his 
second goal? 
None other than now-sophomore 
Gauna, who along with the ball 
handed off the title of freshman 
phenom. Just like Gauna before 
him, Kosik earned the Centen- 
nial Conference Offensive Player 
of the Week nod for his spectac- 
ular and _surpris- 
ing performance, 
making him the 
second consecutive 
Blue Jay to receive 
the accolade after 
McAbee earned it 
last week. The hon- 
or is likely the first 
of many in Kosik’s 
young career. He 
is already tied for 
third on the team 
with seven points 
and tied for the 


ToPe 








team lead with 
three goals. 

“He's really 
been a_ pleasant 
surprise,” sopho- 
more defender and 
co-captain Matty 


Carlson said. Carl- 
son, already a co- 
captain as a sopho- 
more, exemplifies 
an underclassman 
charge toward 
Centennial Confer- 
ence dominance. 
Of the 27 people on 
the roster, six are 
juniors or seniors. 
A whopping 14 are 
freshmen. 

“T think that 
we have needed to 
grow very quick- 
ly as a team and 
that’s more than 
likely due to the 
shortage of the 
upperclassmen,” 


Volleyball breaks out of early slump 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
the match. We had 2-3 players 
playing well before, and 2-3 not 
playing to their potential. In this 


tournament, we had more play- . 


ing well.” 

In the final match of the week- 
end, against host St. Mary’s, the 
Blue Jays finished the same way 
they played all weekend, with a 
straight-set win (30-27, 30-26, 30- 
21.) 

While some of the younger 
players enjoyed success in their 
first win on Saturday, the senior 
co-captains showed their experi- 
ence in the final match of the day. 
Kay had 25 digs in the win, and 
senior outside hitter Adri Eisen 
added 21 digs. Senior outside hit- 
ters Laura Carrihill also had 14 
kills. 

For the Blue Jays, the wins last 
weekend provided relief for a 
team that had high expectations 
and had been let down in their 

last two tournaments. Struggling 
to find cohesion, Hopkins seems 
to have found the right mix. 

“We are starting to find out 
‘who the consistent players are 
day-in and day-out,” Pennewill 
said. “To this point, it hasn’t been 
there. We needed to create change, 
to put our best players on the floor 
at a given time. Now we see con- 
sistency from the same group.” 

Without the tremendous se- 
nior experience of previous 
squads, the Blue Jays will have to 
rely on the proper mixture of ex- 
perienced players like Carrihill 
and Eisen with newer talent like 
Cappalaere and Jackanich. For 

continued success this season, 
the Blue Jays will need co-cap- 
tains Eisen, Kay and Carrihill to 
continue working to find chem- 


- Ss 
\ 


istry among the team’s varying 
levels of experience. 

“In order for this team to step 
to the next level, our physical 
leaders will have.to play well 
every match, and especially 
the matches against the better 
teams,” Pennewill said. 

For Hopkins and Pennewill, 
the Maryland D-III Tournament 
is now in the past, and it will be 
important for the Blue Jays to 
keep playing well and not to re- 
lax as the season progresses and 
league play begins. 

The Blue Jays have one more 





tournament, featuring four very 
tough match-ups, next weekend 
at NYU in the Mid-Fall Classic, 
before league play begins. 

The Blue Jays open the tourna- 
ment against Ithaca College Fri- 
day at 4 p.m. They return home 
next Wednesday to take on Get- 
tysburg in their conference play 
opener at 7 p.m. 

“We need to remember to 
keep a level head,” Kay said. “If 
we do this, and realize we are 
going to play some really good 
teams, then we can look forward 
to a good season.” 


MARK MEHLINGER/FILE PHOTO 


The Jays are finding it rather hard to replace Katie O'Callaghan (6) and Jen Hajj. 
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they can do, 
and they have 
seldom disap- 
pointed. Now the young team 
has the unique opportunity to 
continue growing, gelling and 
contributing on the prime-time 
stage. 


“We'll be able to see these | 


guys as teammates for the next 
three years of JHU soccer,” Carl- 
son said. “Coach sees this as an 
opportunity to put fear in the 
minds of our competition. We’re 
a new brand of JHU soccer, very 
technical.” 


With the conference already | 


taking notice of him, Kosik is at 
the forefront of this new kind of 
Blue Jay soccer. But he recognizes 
the same thing Carlson does: a 
young and strong team is poised 
for success for years to come. 

“Ym not the only freshman 
who's been playing well,” Kosik 
said. “We have a lot of youth, and 
we're really starting to under- 
stand each other.” 

The better these young play- 
ers understand each other, the 
more fear Hopkins can put in the 
minds of the competition. But 
with this strategy so effective, are 
any other Centennial Conference 
teams jumping on board with the 
youth movement? 

“Muhlenberg is on the young- 
er side, so they’ll be on our ra- 
dar in upcoming years,” Carlson 
said. 

Luckily the Jays already have 
Kosik to take care of them. 


than half- | 
Way.” 
Kosik is 
prime ex- 


ample of the | | 








CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
quickly made things worse for 
the Jays as they gained a 2-0 lead 
on Sheri Grondski’s goal off a 
penalty corner. Hopkins went on 
the offensive at 








shite 
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Sophomore forward Adair Landy battles a TCNJ defender. The Jays fell by four. 


Field hockey falls to 
2-4 after rocky week 


off 11 shots in the second half. 
The Lions goalie Erin Mitschkle 


proved to be a formidable stopper 
in the net, accruing 9 saves in the 
second half alone. While Mitsch- 
kle was good, 





the 8:07 mark 
as Hopkins’ ju- 
nior midfielder 


by senior for- 
ward Jamie Zu- 
brow, cutting 
the Lions’ lead 
down to one. 
Bender’s third 
goal of the sea- 
son happened 
to be the Blue Jays only goal of 
the game. The Lions struck once 
more before the end of the first 
| half, on a goal scored by Berkow- 
itz off of another penalty corner 
to give TCNJ a demanding 3-1 
heading into the locker room. 
The beginning of the second 
half proved disastrous for the Jays 
as the Lions came roaring out the 
gates. Jess Berkowitz came calling 
again courtesy of a Jessica Falcone 
pass after only 1:13 ran off the 
clock. Three and a half minutes 
later, Allison Greene scooted one 
in to increase the Lions lead to 5-1. 
Despite the 5-1 Lion lead, the 
Blue Jays continued to battle 


hind. 





throughout the game, getting 


The team is looking 
ahead to conference 


this rough start be- 


— SOPHOMORE MIDFIELD- 
ER LEAH HorTON 


Hopkins own 
Dayna Eng, did 
one better with 


Sarah Bender 12 gtk 

scored off of a Bc : an | " espite two 
ys ve Can leave 

brilliant pass play BOWE Ce rough losses 


this week, the 
Blue Jays have 
not given up 
on having a 
successful sea- 
son. The team’s 
perseverance 
showed during 
its slaughter of Notre Dame. With 
seven different players scoring 
in the match, the Jays seem to be 
back on the right (and winning) 
path. Sophomore midfielder Leah 
Horton believes that if the Jays 
can regain their focus and con- 
tinue their diligence at practices, 
come time for conference play, the 
squad will be ready to put their 
mistakes behind them. “[After 
playing Salisbury and TCNJ], the 
team is looking ahead to confer- 
ence play so we can leave this 
rough start behind,” Horton said. 
This coming weekend the Lady 
Jays will be going on the road 
to face Catholic University and 
Washington & Lee University. 





M. Soccer downs first Centennial opponent 


Kosik’s goals lead the Jays to an upset over No. 12 Muhlenberg and a 1-0 conference record 
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opposing defenses and excellent 
chemistry from the whole team,” 
sophomore forward Akash Naik, 
who has three goals and four as- 
sists on the year, said. 

Earlier in the week the Jays 
hosted rival and then 12th-ranked 
Muhlenberg, a game that both 
teams’ players and coaches likely 
had circled on their calendars. The 
Hopkins squad came through, 
winning 2-0. 

“We felt as a team that it was 
vital for us to make a statement 
against one of the best teams in 
our conference and our bitter 
rival,” freshman Nick Kosik, of 
Muhlenberg, said. 

Kosik, in fact, was the lone 
goal scorer in the game, as he 
tallied both goals. The first came 
late in the first half on a pass 
from McAbee, while the clincher 
was scored in the 72nd minute, 
assisted by sophomore forward 
Nicholas Gauna. 

On the defensive side, senior 
goalie Danny Coble made five 
saves, four of which came in the 
first half. The Mules were able 
to attempt only two shots in the 
second half, a sign to the veteran 
goalie that he and his defense are 
beginning to find their rhythm 
after having given up three ear- 
ly goals in their previous three 
games. “Last year we graduated 
our entire starting defense, so 
it was definitely a big question 
mark ... [but] I cannot be hap- 
pier with the way my defense has 
played,” Coble said. 

To his own credit, Coble has 
solidified himself as one of the 
most important pieces on a team 
with a great deal of potential as 
the second half of the season ap- 
proaches The shutout was the 
third of the year, and the Key- 
stone game was his fourth. He’s 
already halfway to his total of 
eight last season. 

Upperclassmen like Coble, 
McAbee, and Hamzeh, have 
been of particular importance to 
a team that has 14 freshmen and 





seven sophomores, especially as 
the playoffs approach. 

“The veteran leadership and 
guidance on our team is one of the 
main reasons for the success of the 
freshmen and the team as a whole 
this year,” Kosik said. “The veter- 
an players on our team have made 


a significant effort to help us along 
and make sure that we are well 
prepared to face our opposition.” 
Hopkins’ next game is Sept. 
23, on the road against division 
rival McDaniel, and the team’s 
next game at Homewood will be 
on Sept. 27 against Gettysburg. 
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September 19 NSCAA/adidas Poll 
Division [Il Men's Soccer 


Trinity (Texas) 


: Messiah (Pa.) 


Ohio Wesleyan 


- Gustavus Adolphus. 


~ York (Pa.) 


- | vilers (Mass.) 


Ithaca. 


Fy — University ¢ of Redlands 


Emory (Ga.) 


Dominican (Ill) 


tia 
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a pass from midfielder/defender 
Jessie McKenzie. Senior forward 
midfielder Kaitlin Giannetti 
stayed hot after earning last 
week’s Centennial Conference 
Offensive Player of the Week 
award, hitting the Haverford net 
for the third and final goal of the 
afternoon. Hamilton dominated 
the net again, accruing eight 
saves. 

The Blue Jay defense has been 
a tremendous team asset, allow- 
ing just two goals in five games. 
McKenzie and Giannetti have 
led the team offensively this year. 
McKenzie scored goals against 
Oneonta on Sept. 2 and on Sept. 
6 against Misericordia. 

Giannetti scored another two 
goals in the same Misericor- 
dia game, as well as scoring the 
game-winning shot in the Sept. 
9 game against Capital. Part of 


WV. soccer makes Misericordia’s life miserable A history of violence: 
= football's market tool 


the team’s success may be due to 


their welcoming atmosphere. 

“The chemistry is. awesome. 
Everyone really supports each 
other,” freshman forward Kate 
Dunn, who scored against Capi- 
tal on Sept. 9, said. 

“It’s a similar situation to last 
year when we had 11 freshmen 
on a squad of 26,” Head Coach 
Leo Weil said. “This year we have 
nine freshmen on a squad of 24. 
Freshmen have come in and done 
a great job of fitting in, and the 
upperclassmen have been great 
at accommodating them.” 

Weil — the coach of the wom- 
en’s soccer team for the past 15 
years — has seen more than his 
share of success. Under Weil's 
leadership, the team has com- 
peted in nine postseason tourna- 
ments. With a 159-76-20 record, 
Weil has certainly made a mark 
in the Hopkins sports arena. 
Team practices last for two hours, 
six days a week, which Weil in- 
sists has helped the team remain 
strong late in the game. The spe- 
cific components of the practice 
depend on what happened in 
the team’s previous game and 
whether they are preparing for 
or recovering from a game. 

Even after the impressive 





Junior midfielder Molly Steele regains possession of the ball for the No. 11 Blue Jays against their bitter rival Frostburg State. 


start, Hopkins has no time to rest 
on its laurels. The Jays will play 
two outstanding teams on the 
road in the coming weeks. They 
will face Gettysburg, with star 
forward Katie Myers, on Oct. 11 
and Dickinson on Oct. 24, with 
teammates Jess Griggs and Lisa 
Nichols to give the Jays a run for 
their money. Ursinus, an up-and- 
coming team that the Jays will 
face at home on Sept. 30, will be 
another test for Hopkins. 

The Jays finally head home 
this week after playing their first 
five games on the road. Hopkins 
will welcome Frostburg State on 
Wednesday [Editor's Note: this 
game concluded after press time] 
and conference foe Muhlenberg 
on Saturday at 5 p.m. 





Both X-country teams 
place 2nd at NYU Inv. 
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“{Paulsen] has emerged as one 
of the top runners in conference,” 
Head Coach Bobby Van Allen 
said. In his eighth season coach- 
ing, Van Allen has seen his share 
of conference champions and ad- 
mits that Paulsen has the talent to 
become something special. “She 
should contend for the individu- 
al conference title, although she 
definitely has her work cut out of 
her,” Van Allen commented. 

Aiding Paulsen in achieving 
the Lady Jays’ second place stand- 
ing was fellow freshman Nadia 
McMillan, whose time of 20:46 
gave her 17th place overall and 
was good for third on the team. 
Freshmen Mira Patel (36th) and 
Mary O'Grady (52nd) both con- 
tributed to the youth movement 
and finished sixth and seventh 
for the varsity squad. Sophomore 
Bhavna Abbi (25th), and juniors 
Javi Hartenstine (16th) and- An- 
gela Kaon (19th) also contributed 
to the winning cause. 

The weekend proved reas- 


~ suring, both for Coach Van Al- 


len and his female runners. 


. Although Coach Van Allen un- 








me 





ee COURTESY OF A. BAUERSCHMIDT 
Junior Pat Brandon finished third overall 
at last Saturday's NYU Invitational. 


derstands that Dickinson is the 
perennial hands-down frontrun- 


te 


ner for winning the Centennial 
Conference, he seemed confident 
when presenting his team with 
its challenge. 

“On the women’s side, Dick- 
inson is’the clear favorite in the 
conference, [being a] top 10 team 
in the nation,” Van Allen said, 
“so [realistically] we are shooting 
for a minimum of a top two [fin- 
ish].” 

After such a promising start, 
the team’s optimism is evident 
in Coach Van Allen’s season ob- 
jectives. “The women have never 
been in the top four in the confer- 
ence, [and] if we can move up to 
finish in the top two, I also think 
we have a chance to qualify for 
the NCAA Championships,” Van 
Allen said. And that’s something 
that has never happened in the 
long history of Lady Jays’ cross 
country. 

The men’s cross country team 
has also created some similar 
excitement after its consecutive 
first and second place finishes. 
After tying for first last year at 
the 2005 Baltimore Metro Cross 
Country Invitational, the team 
held on last Saturday to win it 
all. By being the first of about 80 
runners to cross the line in his 
10K race, Junior Patrick Brandon 
led the men to their first place 
finish with a time of 27:42:89. 
Brandon was not alone however 
in his stride to the finish line, 
as 14 out of the top 20 finish- 
ing runners were all Hopkins 
runners. Following in third and 
fourth places were junior James 
Bronson and freshman David 
Sigmon. With a point total of 
21, the Blue Jays beat out second 
place McDaniel University and 
third place Coppin State by 32 
and 66 points, respectively. 

The men’s team used their ul- 
tra-competitive attitude this last 
weekend when they finished 
second at the NYU Invitational. 
“Going into the meet this past 


_ weekend, [our team] was feeling 


ood and we were excited to see 
how we'd stack up against NYU 
since they're ranked 10th for Di- 
vision II in the country,” said Ju- 
nior Jason Hortiatis. 
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hat in Tim Biak- 
abatuka’s name 
(or, for that rea- 
son, Chris Fua- 
matu-Ma’afala’s 
| nomenclature) is going on in the 
| world of pigskin right now? Has 
the sport of football lost its meat- 
head mind? The following state- 
ments are a fearsome threesome of 

frightening bylines that have been 
| exposed to my virgin eyes: “In 
the hope of getting more playing 
| time, a desperate back-up punter 
| for Northern Colorado allegedly 

stabs his team’s starting punter in 
| his kicking-leg.” “Maurice Clarett, 

a former Heisman Trophy candi- 
| date and winner of an NCAA Na- 
| tional Champi- 
™)  onship, goes on 
| a manhunt for 
| hisex-girlfriend, 
| equipping him- 
self with a pair 
of loaded AK- 
47s and a bottle 
| of Grey Goose.” 
| (And this occur- 
ring after he had 
been charged 
with theft and 
possession of a 
firearm.) “Steve 
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SOCCER POLL 


Foley, a starting linebacker for the 
San Diego Chargers, attempts to 
run over an off-duty police offi- 





September 18 NSCAA/Adidas Poll 
Division II Women’s Soccer 


Messiah (Pa.) 


Puget Sound 


Denison 


The College of N.J. 


Trinity (Texas) 
SUNY-Oneonta 
Wisconsin-Eau Claire 


cer and is shot in the knee before 
eventually blowing a .233 on the 
PBT while in handcuffs.” 

You can’t make this stuff up, 
people. Whether you are a pro- 
fessional athlete or a college kid 
playing on scholarship, you have 
to fear for your life right now, 
especially if you're on the same 
field as a convicted felon. Rape, 
domestic abuse, homicide, theft 
and possession of cocaine/fire- 
arms/illegal drugs are all crimes 
that our heroes have committed 
or at least have been accused of 
committing 


(5-0-0) 
(2-0-1) 





Ruffled Feathers 





Miami wide receiver Ryan Moore 
(battery). 

The sickening truth is this: 
Although football players have 
had their share of legal troubles 
and court dates, most of them 
aren't actually sitting behind 
bars. Thanks to pitiful plea bar- 
gains, expensive lawyers, a disil- 
lusioned broadcasting industry, 
awe-struck juries, shoddy case 
handlings and maybe a couple of 
free autographed jerseys, these 
“idols” usually walk away un- 
scathed and indifferent. 

But what started this bloody 
mess? Why is it that war meta- 
phors are so unapologetically 
utilized by insensitive commen- 
tatorsandbone- 
headed players 
when referring 
to a silly game 
that is in real- 
ity nothing like 
the carnage 
and malice that 
fill the streets 
of Baghdad? 
(Does  Cleve- 
land Brown’s 
TE Kellen Win- 
slow really 
know what it 
means to be a soldier?) When did 
being charged with murder and 
convicted of obstruction of jus- 
tice become so easily forgotten? 
Well, if you win a Super Bowl, 
reach the Pro Bow] six times, and 
become the face of the NFL it’s 
simple for one’s public image to 
transform from ruthless killer to 
squeaky-clean gentleman (case 
and point, Baltimore linebacker 
Ray Lewis). 

The OJ. Simpson case appears 
to be the most logical beginning 
to the NFL's recognition of its 
invincibility, but what about the 
NCAA? The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association has made 
college foot- 
ball its pride 









and joy, and 
thus untouch- 


DePauw 
Western Conn. State 
U. of Rochester 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
U. of Chicago 
Lynchburg (Va.] 
UC Santa Cruz 





even arrested 
on the charge 
of “dancing in 
the streets.” 
Violence in 
collegiate and 


within the = 

past year. Hell, : 
Philadelphia Rape, domestic abuse, 
Eagles _line- -: 

eee Dhani homicide, theft, and 
Jones was_ possession of cocaine/ 


firearms/illegal drugs 
are all crimes that our 
heroes have committed. 





able. 
Schools 
across the 
nation have 
made it their 
responsibil- 
ity to “come 
down hard” 
on those play- 
ers who are 


Wheaton (Mass.] 
Macalester (Minn.) 


Calvin (Mich.) 


Willamette (Ore.) 
Hardin-Simmons (Texas) 


Amherst 
Wheaton (Ill.} 
Skidmore 
Rowan 


Otterbein (Ohio) — 
Rhodes (Tenn.] 





Although they didn’t quite 
defeat NYU for first place, the 
Blue Jays certainly reached great 
heights: Once again, Brandon 
took the top team spot and a 
third place finish overall with a 
time of 27:00. 

Following Brandon’s lead was 
14th place finisher freshman 
Noah Jampol. Sigmon again had 
an impressive run, as did junior 
Jason Chiang and Bronson. Chi- 
ang was the 20th runner to cross 
the finish line, Bronson was the 
24th, and Sigmon the 27th. 

After the first couple of 
meets, Coach Van Allen noticed 
that the amount of great run- 
ners had increased significantly 
from last year’s squad. “There is 
more depth on this team than 
we even have had,” Van Allen 
said. 

The freshmen certainly have 
made their presence felt early this 
season by challenging the upper- 
classmen for varsity spots and 
making practices a bit tougher. 
“We have a very nice freshman 
class on both the men’s and wom- 
en’s side and that is providing for 
a lot of inter-team competition,” 
Van Allen remarked. 

Both teams are set to race this 
Saturday, Sept. 23 at the Wilm- 
ington College Invitational. And, 
as Hortiatis explained, “Everyone 
is looking to continue to improve, 
meet by meet, throughout the 
season to make sure we're ready 
for conferences.” 


professional 

football has reached an all-time 
high, and worst of all is that 
one is doing anything about it. 
A string of disturbing stories al- 
ways seems to emanate from ath- 
letes who believe they have a cer- 
tain God-given privilege to live 
a life above the law. Players who 
thought they’d get away with it 
include Carolina Panther wide 
receiver Rae Carruth (conspiracy 
to commit murder), Green Bay 
Packer wide receiver Koren Rob- 
inson (reckless driving/DUI), 
New York Jets wide receiver La- 
vernanues Coles (grand theft 
auto), Virginia Tech quarterback 
Marcus Vick (possession of fire- 
arms), Florida State quarterback 
Adrian McPherson (theft) and 


easily replaceable, but those same 
universities seem to suffer from a 
terrible history of amnesia when 
they should feasibly remove a 
troubled star athlete. What this 
ridiculousness amounts to is this: 
The NFL and the NCAA, due to 
their overwhelming monetary 
success and unbridled popular- 
ity, won't be enforcing a renewed 
and/or stricter policy of conduct 
for their players anytime soon. 
“A double-homicide accusation 
here, a domestic battery arraign- 
ment there, eh, what’s the big 
deal?” they'll silently suggest. In 
the end, it’s all just free press cov- 
erage and a welcome commercial 
for violence. So what can we do? 
Watch and weep. 








Johns Hopkins University 
Homewood Campus, 3400 North Charles St. 


Rosh Hashanah Schedule 


Conservative Services 


Led by Rabbi Jason Kimelman-Block 
Johns Hopkins University, Homewood Campus 
Glass Pavilion-Levering Hall 


Led by Student Rabbi 


Bunting-Meyerhoff Int 
3509 N. Charles St. 


Erev Rosh Hashanah 


Erev Rosh Hashanah 
Friday, September 22 
Evening Service 6:30 ™ 
Dinner @ Smokler Center following service 
1st Day, Saturday, September 23 
Morning Service 9:30" 
Lunch @ Smokler Center following service 
Rabbi's Discussion 3:00 °™ 
Evening Service 7:45", Smokler Center 
Dinner @ Smokler Center following service 
2nd Day, Sunday, September 24 
Morning Service 9:30" 
Lunch @ Smokler Center following service 


Evening Service 


Morning Service 


Rabbi's Discussio 








edition of The Newsletter, 








Reform Services 


Hebrew Union College us 
Johns Hopkins University, Homewood Cam 


Friday, September 22 


Dinner @ Smokler Center following service 
Saturday, September 23 


Lunch @ Smokler Center following service 

















Josh Lobel, Sth Yea 


erfaith Center, 


6:15 


10:30 ™ new time 
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HILLEL OF GREATER 


BALTIMORE'S Hicn 
Tashlich ceremony (approx. 2:30 PM) will take 2 
place following lunch, departing from the Howipay Mivzvan 
Smokler Center. Bring comfortable walking DRIVE 
shoes. Believe In morrow Children’s House at 

4 racthonah Chicas Fonenchgtan Johns Hopkins 
Please bring in items including: 
Dish Washer Detergent 


Anti-Bacterial Hand Soap / 
~ _Toothpaste/Toothbrushes 
Hairspray 
Toilet Paper/Paper Towels/Tissues 
Kitchen Towels 
Maps of Baltimore/Note Pads 


Collection boxes will be located at all service locations 
during Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 











SPORTS 
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Div You Know? 


The Los Angeles Dodgers hit back-to 
back-to-back-to-back jacks in the bot- 
tom of the ninth after trailing by four 
runs to the San Diego Padres. The four 
consecutive home runs hit by Jeff Kent, 
J.D. Drew, Russell Martin, and Marlon 
Anderson tied the major league record, 


also set in 1961, 1963, and 1964. 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


W. Soccer vs. Muhlenberg § p.m, 


WEDNESDAY 
Field Hockey vs. Gettysburg 4 p.m, 
M. Soccer vs. Gettysburg 7 p.m 





W. Soccer 
lalls to No. 
4 Puget 


A defensive battle ended ina 
l-() double overtime loss 


By JENNIFER KLEIN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


With a record of 4-1, the Hop- 
kins women’s soccer 
off to a terrific start 
has already produced 
momentous accomplishments. 
Before entering the game with 
Washington State’s University of 
Puget Sound last weekend, the 
team was ranked No. 9 national- 
ly, the highest standing the team 
has ever achieved. But, despite 
the pressure, 
Puget 
unfazed. 

Hopkins 
squared _ off 
with the No. 
4 Puget team for a grueling 101 
minutes, dipping into double 
overtime before even one ball 
hit the back of the net. Unfortu- 
nately for the Jays, that ball came 
off the foot of a Logger. The end- 
ing capped a stalwart defensive 
effort on both sides of the field. 
Noteworthy in the game were 
the eight saves by Blue Jay junior 
keeper Kerry Hamilton. 

But a loss to a*top-ranked foe 
was not enough ofa blow to halt 
the Jays’ assault on their compe- 
tition. In their first conference 
match-up of the season, facing a 


team 1S 
The season 


several 


was 


0 





tinually for the past~10 years, 
Hopkins nimbly handled Haver- 
ford, taking theny*down=by a 
score 3-0. 


ee 
ot 





Junior midfielder and co-captain Ben McAfee boxes out his Muhlenberg opponent during a 2-0 Hopkins victory. Later that week, McAfee had a hat trick against Keystone. 


M. Soccer's [0-goal assault overpowers Giants 


By MIKE GLENWICK 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After the members of the pre- 
viously undefeated Johns Hop- 
kins men’s soccer team lost a dis- 


| appointing game to Wilkes, 1-0, 
team that had beaten them con- | 


“We completely dominated in | 


that first conference game,” fresh- 
man midfielder/defender Kristen 
Gendron said. Thé-first-score of 
the game came from sophomore 
midfielder Lisa Irizarry, followed 
by sophomore forward/midfield- 
er Molly Steele, who scored after 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





Volleyball repeats as tourney champions 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Following a disappointing 
start to the season, a few old faces 
combined with new talent led the 
volleyball team to a very satisfy- 
ing and much deserved sweep at 
the Maryland D-III State Tourna- 
ment, held last weekend in St. 
Mary’s, Md. It was the second 
straight year the Blue Jays took 
home the honor of best D-III 
team in Maryland, and nothing 
could please the players more 
than shaking off the dust that 
had hurt the team over their first 
nine matches. 

“This was a necessary win for 
us,” senior libero and co-captain 
Lizzie Kay said. “We felt that the 
tournament at Gettysburg was 
an unfair portrayal of our team, 
so it was nice to come back and 
win the state tournament.” 

One of the problems that had 
hurt Hopkins was the difficulty 
of replacing frontline hitters 
Jen Hajj and Katie O’Callaghan, 
the star offensive duo who both 
graduated last year, but those 
problems may have vanished 
with the emergence of sopho- 
more Kim Jackanich. Jackanich 
played a significant role last year, 
but her position on the team is 
even more important this year, 
and after being voted MVP of the 
tournament, she certainly seems 
ready for the challenge. 

“I can only hope to one day 
be the type of player that Jen and 
Katie were,” Jackanich said. “For 

the team, though, this tourna- 
_ment is just the beginning. We 
_ still feel there are many more 
good things to come.” 

On Friday, the Blue Jays eas- 
ily beat the College of Notre 
Dame and Goucher, sweeping 
six straight games. Jackanich 

outside hitter Natalia 





in the Misericordia Tournament, 
they wanted 
to prove to 
the rest of 
Division — Ill 
that it was a 
fluke. 

In just a 
three-game stretch, Hopkins im- 
pressively erased those doubts, 
first knocking off Frostburg 
State, then archrival Muhlenberg 
and finally Keystone in a six-day 
period. The three wins that Hop- 





Two Jays leap to block an enemy spike. The team has overcome recent struggles. 


digit kills in the win over the 
College of Notre Dame (30-12, 
30-9, 30-18.) Sophomore setter 
Amanda Lewis contributed 47 
assists and Kay added 15 assists. 

Against Goucher, Lewis had 
45 assists. Freshman outside hit- 
ter Allison Cappalaere, who has 
been another bright spot for the 
Blue Jays, added 13 kills, and Kay 
had 22 digs. 

On day two of the tournament, 


the Blue Jays continued their 


dominant ways. Facing Salisbury 
for the second time this season 
(the first was a 0-3 loss), the Blue 
Jays swept their opponents (30- 





kins picked up, ended up putting 
the team’s record at 7-1, which 
is good enough to earn the 23rd 
spot in Division III. 

The Blue Jays’ 10-0 victory over 
the 1-3 Keystone College Giants 
on Monday began with an offen- 
sive flurry that continued for the 
entire 90 minutes of play. 

In the 16th minute of play, 
junior Ben McAbee helped get 
Hopkins on the board first, put- 
ting home his fourth goal of the 
season. The unassisted goal was 
the product of a quick maneu- 
ver by the junior midfielder, who 
managed to put the ball past Key- | 
stone goalie Ryan Gilroy, who 
had come out of the net early in 
the play. 


Three minutes later, junior 





MARK MEHLINGER/FILE PHOTO 


28, 30928, 30-28.) Hopkins was led 
by Cappalaere (15 kills, 14 digs) 
and Jackanich (12 kills, 13 digs). 





Kay had 32 digs for the victors, 
and Lewis added 43 assists. 
Head Coach Scott Pennewill 
was much more pleased with 
his team’s effort in this match 





against Salisbury than in the pre- 
vious meeting at the Battlefield 
Invitational. 

“Overall, we had more players 
playing consistently over a lon- 
ger stretch of time,” Pennewill 
said. “Especially with Salisbury, 
that was consistency throughout 

ConTINUED ON Pace A10 


-, 


forward Moath Hamzeh, an early 
substitute, scored his first goal of 
the season. The goal was in fact 
his first in the past two years, as 
he missed the 2005 campaign be- 
cause of an injury. 

With the game already turn- 
ing into a blowout, McAbee pro- 
ceeded to score’ two more goals, 
giving him the first hat trick of 
his career. The entire barrage 
took little more than eight min- 
utes, making it the fifth-fastest 
hat trick in Division III history. 
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Senior midfielder Trip Neil, 
freshman _ forward/midfielder 
Tim Markhan, freshman for- 
ward/midfielder Ryan  Aron- 
berg and freshman midfielder 
Kevin Ruppel all scored one goal 
apiece, while freshman forward/ 
midfielder Evan Giles scored two 
second-half goals, all adding up 
to the double-digit victory. 

“The key to the offense’s suc- | 
cess has been a quick combi- | 
nation play to get behind the | 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





Bi pecttn 


XC sprints to 
fastest start 

‘in hustory of 
the program 


By ARTHIKA CHAN- 


| DRAMOHAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After two straight weekends 
of top three finishes for both the 
men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try teams, the Blue Jays are off 
to their strongest start in years, 
Last Saturday, Hopkins’ two 


| contingents traveled to the NYU 


Invitational held at Van Corlandt 
Park in the Bronx. Both teams 


| placed second out of 35 compet- 


ing schools from around the area. 
“Although last weekend we faced 
a lot of teams that we don’t usu- 
ally run against,” revealed Junior 
Jacci Clauss, “most people were 
excited to be running in New 
York City.” 

The women’s team fell short of 


| first place by only 38 points to the 


invitational winner, University 


| of Findlay, but bettered Adelphia 


University’s third place finish 


| by over 100 points. The Blue Jays 


men’s team lost only to No.10 NYU 
by a total of 51 points, but also had 
a firm grip on their number two 
spot by creating an untouchable 
gap of over 100 points between 
themselves and the third place 
team, Washington & Lee. 
Although the team may not 
have run away with the champi- 
onship trophy, there were none+ 
theless some outstanding indi- 
vidual performances at NYU. 


With a time of 18:43, Freshman 


Laura Paulsen won her. second 

consecutive race, placing first out 

of a field of over 260 runners. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 





I. Hockey loses to nation’s top team 


By EILEEN LILLY and MAT- 
THEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After struggling mightily against 
the nation’s No. 1 team, Salisbury, 
and failing to put up even a mea- 
ger fight against No. 3 TCNJ (The 
College of New Jersey), the Lady 
Jays heard their season’s wake-up 
call and responded with a pun- 
ishing 9-0 defeat of the College of 
Notre Dame. Simply put, the Jays 
looked punchless and demoral- 
ized during 
their games 
last week, 
losing by two 
ugly margins 
(falling 3-0 to 
Salisbury and 5-1 to TCNJ) before 
jumping back in the win column. 
After the two loses and yester- 
day’s win, the Blue Jays record 
now rests at a disappointing 2-4. 
That being said, there is no need 
to press the panic button yet as 
both Salisbury and the College of 
New Jersey are two of the most 
highly touted field hockey pro- 
grams. 

The Blue Jays faced the three- 
time defending NCAA Cham- 
pion, the Salisbury Sea Gulls, 
at Homewood Field this past 
Wednesday. The Hopkins’ de- 
fense was able to hold the Sea 
Gulls offense scoreless for the 
first 28 minutes before Salisbury’s 
Megan Powell broke through to 
score the Sea Gulls first goal of the 
game. Powell's goal was emphat- 
ic, as she slashed by two defend- 
ers and slammed it between the 
goal posts. The Sea Gulls would 
eventually go on to notch two 
more goals before time expired, 
as Hopkins failed to find a way 
to scrounge up any offense. The 
team’s one bright spot was se- 
nior goalie Dayna Eng’s shining 
performance. Eng totaled seven 
saves for the game while making 
a series of impressive goal-sav- 
ing deflections. The Sea Gulls of- 
fense, which averages 6 goals per 





game, was flustered all game by | 


the play of the Blue Jay defensive 
front. “The entire team put ev- 
erything they had into that game 


and to come out with a loss was a 
heartbreaker,” Eng said. 
Although the defense did 
their best to upset the nation’s 
best team, Hopkins shoddy of- 
fensive effort allowed Salisbury 
to prevail. The Salisbury offense 
out-shot Hopkins 18-11, although 
Hopkins received more penalty 
corners (12-8) than their coun- 
terparts. In the end, Salisbury’s 
defense proved impenetrable as 
it forced Hopkins to lay its goose 
egg, allowing the Sea Gulls to im- 
prove their undefeated record to 





Sophomore forward Emily Miller is stopped dead in 





6-0. 

Nevertheless Eng maintains the 
faith she’s had in her team since 
the start of competition. “I hope to 
see these teams [Salisbury and the 
College of New Jersey] again in the 
post-season with some more expe- 
rience to carry us successfully.” 

Later in the week, the Blue 
Jays faced the College of New 
Jersey at Homewood Field. Hop- 
kins got off to a poor start, as the 
Lions’ Jess Berkowitz scored just 
1:37 into the first half. The Lions 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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her tracks by Salisbury's goalie. 





INSIDE 


Kosik is “pleasant sur- 
prise” for men’s soccer 


After scoring two goals against 
defensive powerhouse No.12 
Muhlenberg and helping to lead 
his team to a 7-1 record, freshmen 
Nick Kosik is our Athlete of the 
Week. Page A11. 


Football, guns, and 
money: a sad reality 


From rape to manslaughter, 
severe crimes of a disgusting 
nature are becoming all too com- 
mon in both the NFL and NCAA. 
Our columnist Matthew E. Mur- 
ray explains why Page A10. 
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By CARTER CRAMER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


All things considered, there’s nothing more evolutionary and 
inventive than fashion. With a continuous onslaught of envelope- 
pushing new talents and reliable old masters, this art form rarely 
misses a step. 

And when one of the world’s greatest cities allots an entire week 
that pays homage to this magnificent industry, anyone whose 
heart has ever fluttered over a fitted blazer or skipped a beat at the 


Finding the beauty amidst a sonic world of 


By RAVI BINNING and WILLIAM 
PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


that’s how this stuff sounds. The best evaluation 
of the High Zero festival comes from individually 
judging each performer in his or her context, in 
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sight of a fresh shipment of Louboutins can’t help but rejoice. 

Yes, indeed, fashion week has graced us with its fleeting pres- 
ence once again, the top designers of our era tantalizing devotees 
with their spring 2007 collections — proof that warmer months 
will embrace us once more. 

While Hop Couture was live in New York City for five of the 
premier shows, it would be preempted to predict the trends of ’07 
without allowing for a gestation period, permitting the collections 
to ruminate for a time in our aesthetic consciences. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B3 
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which case, the festival is a landmark event for 
Baltimore. 

The set up of the festival, which took place 
four nights in a row at the Theatre Project, in- 
volves gathering a group of experimental, impro- 
vising musicians worldwide — everywhere from 
Argentina to Frederick Avenue in West Baltimore 
— and putting them in unrehearsed situations. 
Judging the merit of this sort of thing is extremely 
difficult. The talent of a free improvising musi- 
cian is that which the title suggests: free. The mu- 
sic itself carries a sort of intangible, indescribable 
energy that differs with each group in each ses- 
sion. The success of the entire event depends on 
the performers. 

The selection of performers, then, is what made 
High Zero a truly great event. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B8 


Day 1: Thursday, Sept. 14, 2006 

“Avant-garde” is a supremely messy term for 
its pretentious connotations and representations. 
Its umbrella usage can incite all sorts of elitism, 
which is why its definition should be applied 
more to the individual artist than to an entire 
movement. What is avant-garde to one musician 
might not be to another, which is why I had a lot 
of beef with the poster for this year’s High Zero 
festival that read: “Mommy, What Does Avant- 
garde Mean?” 

On the one night that I attended, High Zero 
struck me as unpretentious as it possibly could 
have been. For the promoters and organizers, the 
Red Room collective, the avant-garde in music re- 
lates to the outer boundaries of free jazz, modern 
composition and total-free improvisation. At least 





COURTESY OF MIKE MUNIAK 
New York-based performer Cooper Moore explores the tonal qualities of a helium balloon. 
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CHARLES VILLAGE Focus 


Charles Village is more than just bars and pubs Farmers’ Market offers 
up local, fresh produce 


By LAUREN STRELEC 
Che Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins University 
is conveniently located in Charles 
Village. 

Although often ac- 
knowledged in glossy brochures 
or by undergraduate 
tour guides, most 


this 1s 


campus 
Homewood 
students remain largely unaware 
of the opportunities available in 
surrounding area. 

Students at Johns Hopkins 
find prestige and value in at- 
tending Hopkins, rather than in 
attending a school which hap- 
pens to call Charles Village its 
home. 

Despite that the surrounding 
area once served as the stomping 
grounds of Hopkins’ founders, 
the school’s reputation admit- 
tedly has little to do with its lo- 
cation. 

If those affiliated with Hop- 
kins are able to exist without 
significant consideration of the 
surrounding community, they 
are, at the very least, ignorant of 
a neighborhood with significant 
history and charm. 

Visitors and residents of the 
Homewood campus can find real 
character (not just textbooks) in 
the Charles Village neighbor- 
hood. 

In the early development of 
Baltimore's outer limits, the land 
that would become Charles Vil- 
lage was set aside as an area to 
be developed into homes for 
wealthy and 





CHARLES TSAI/NEWS-LETTER 


Charles Village will boast many new restaurants and stores for students after the construction projects are complete. | 


Peabody Heights experienced 
rapid growth. Lacking quiet 
and seclusion, and desirable to 
wealthy residents, the Heights’ 
name grew progressively less 
prestigious throughout the ear- 
ly 1900s. 

With a need for a name 
change in the 1960s, Peabody 
Heights was renamed Charles 

Village, defin- 





prominent 


ing the rough- 


families. pre ws ly 100 square 

Victoriane Visitors and residents) 074 area hor. 
called this of Homewood campus _ dered by 25th 
area “Peabody Street, Univer- 
Heights” after can find character .. sity Parkway, 
George Pea- ; : Howard Street 
body, founder aes the Charles Village and Guilford 
of the Pea- neighborhood. Street. From 
body Institute. its days of Pea- 
Founded in body Heights, 
1876, the Johns the | Charles 


Hopkins University was estab- 
lished on the land of John Car- 
roll, Jr.’s Homewood House, the 
development of which pre-dat- 
ed the construction of Peabody 
Heights. 

Due to the establishment 
of the University and the ac- 
cessibility granted by the con- 
struction of Charles Street, 


Village neighborhood remains 
well known for its beautiful Vic- 
torian row houses, or “Painted 
Ladies,” and familiar Charles 
Street. 

Members of the Johns Hop- 
kins University are probably 
most familiar with the area im- 
mediately surrounding the 
Homewood campus. Aside from 


Charles Street, St. Paul and Cal- 
vert Streets are also home to 
students, staff and college hang- 
outs. Students frequent Charles 
Village Pub, Eddie’s Markey and 
Donna’s Coffee Bar, located along 
the popular retail block of St. 
Paul Street. 

Charles Village is also the lo- 
cation of the many off campus 
residences and apartment build- 
ings occupied by upperclassmen 
and graduate students. In terms 
of a University-community re- 
lationship, Charles Village is, if 
subconsciously, interwoven into 
the lives of many on the Home- 
wood campus. 

Stepping outside of this rela- 
tively small “Hopkins view” of 
the Village, the 21218 is much 
more than a place to park or grab 
a meal. 

It may be surprising to discov- 
er the multitude of people and 
communities revolving around 
Charles Village yet unaffiliated 
with Hopkins. 

The Village offers services, 
such as the more than 11 other 
schools within the area, to its 
other residents. These schools 
range from pre-school to a poly- 


A quiet neighborhood has come a long way 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
and CHARLES TSAI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Charles Village began as a 
proposal to become one of the 
most desirable plots of suburban 
living in Baltimore. 

A Baptist minister, a brick 
manufacturer, a soap 
and _candle-maker 
and two real estate 
brokers constituted 
the company which 
would go on to de- 
velop the area, ac- 
cording to the Web 
site http://www.livebal- 
timore.com. 

Nearly 130 years 
after its establish- 
ment in 1879, Charles 
Village is now un- 
dergoing a dramatic 
transformation. 

This change in- 
cludes improve- 
ments in the overall 
atmosphere and an 
increase in shopping 
options in an attempt 
to transform the orig- 
inal area into a more 
quaint and accessible 
college town, more 
commonly _ referred 
to as the “Charles Vil- 
lage Project.” 

As the daily con- 
struction and noise 
ensues, members of 
Charles Village and 
students have been embroiled in 
a love-hate relationship. 

Many of the local residents, 
although not exactly enthused by 
the noise of extended construc- 
tion, are probably “pleased” that 
students are now even further 
removed from their community, 
according to Andrew Zucker- 
man, president of the Hopkins 
chapter of the AEPi fraternity. 

_ “IT do not know what the actu- 


oe 4 


al response of the community is, 
but I would imagine that they are 
pleased that Hopkins is making 
an effort to keep students out of 
the neighborhoods around cam- 
pus,” he said. 

In the past, residents of Charles 
Village have come into conflict 
with Hopkins students out on the 
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Charles Commons looms behind the Olmstead construction project. 


streets late at night. 

“As you probably know, frat 
houses and other student houses 
have been under attack from the 
community ... and the school has 
done little to mediate between 
students living off campus and 
their neighbors, so by offering — 


_ more campus housing, they are 


essentially trying to get students 
out of the neighborhoods,” Zuck- 


erman said. 


He added: 
will have on the social life of the 
students can already be seen, 
and from the recent events at 
AEPi and other frats, it’s clear 


that Hopkins is more concerned | 


with trying to appease those in 

CV and other communities than 

actually helping to work out 
problems between 
students and _ their 
neighbors.” 

And while the re- 
cent face-lift, thanks 
largely to University 
projects like Charles 
Commons, has 
brought new life to 
the community, some 
smaller businesses 
may be hurt by the 
Commons retail out- 
lets such as Barnes & 
Noble. 

“It benefits the 

~ University and its stu- 
dents at the expense 
of some _ businesses 
that have benefitted 
from the students as 
consumers (in the 
past)” according to 
OLE fraternity presi- 
dent Topacio Cruz. 

Although he said 
some local restau- 
rants with unique 
character, such as 
nearby Japanese 
restaurant Niwana, 
shouldn’t have prob- 
lems when facing the 

new competition. 

“It’s great food and sucha cozy 
atmosphere for a good group of 
friends to go ell for a littlapbit, Gs 
he said. 

Favorites of students and 
treasures of locals, the popular 
businesses that have aided the 
_development and magnetism of 
Charles Village in the past are 


-probably here to stay, at least for 


the time being. 


“What effect this | 





technic institute — Hopkins is 
most definitely not the only local 
educational facility in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Relevant to its diverse inhab- | 
itants, Charles Village is also 
home to many churches and | 
places of worship. In addition to | 
Hopkins’ Interfaith Center and | 
the Hopkins Hillel, the Univer- 
sity Baptist Church and Phillip 
and James Parish (Roman Cath- | 
olic) are also located on Charles 
Street. 

Beyond the community needs, 
Charles Village offers a huge 
number of impressive cultural, 
lovely and refreshing venues for 
residents of all walks of life to 
enjoy. 

The Baltimore Museum of 
Art, located on the southern end 
of campus, is home to renowned 


| refreshing social 
Charles Village residents. Around 
| 35 vendors set up their booths ev- 
ery Saturday from 7 a.m. to noon. 





permanent and traveling collec- 
tions. 

Wyman Park, next to campus 
and in the heart of Charles Vil- 


lage, is a well-maintained green | 


space, popular for soccer games, 


jogging and walking your dog. | 


With a little searching, the quiet 
trails of the Park offer a surpris- 
ing getaway from city life, only 
a few yards away from busy 
streets. 

For those who have not yet ex- 
plored Charles Village, it is easy 
to find something to appreciate 
within the neighborhood’s con- 
fines. 

There is always something 
new to see, especially consider- 
ing the continuous development 
ofthearea. “‘ 

In the coming months, be on 
the lookout for a revamping of 
Wyman Park and the opening 
of Barnes and Nobles on St. Paul 
Street. 

Students looking to find out 
more about their community 
will get a taste of treats and Vil- 
lage charm at the Student-Com- 
munity Get-Together this Sun- 





day, Sept. 24. 


By JOSEPH HO 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If you have a craving, for fresh 


| fruits and vegetables, dining at the 


Fresh Food Café and Third at Thir- 
ty-Third will hardly satisfy you. 
The Farmers’ Market on the 
corner of E. 32nd and Waverly 
Streets, however, will bring you 


| the freshest produce from Mary- 


land farms every Saturday. 
More than the perfect place 


| to get your week’s share of fresh 


the Farmers’ Market is a 
gathering for 


food, 


You'll find people browsing 
the booths and greeting familiar 


| vendors and neighbors — it’s a 
| big deal. On a nice summer day, 
| you might even find a street per- 
| former or two in a crowded cor- 


ner of the market. 

Whether you're looking for 
ingredients for a healthy diet or 
are concerned about use of pes- 
ticides on farm produce that is 
sold in chain supermarkets, the 


| Farmers’ Market will probably 


allow you to find every item on 


| your weekly grocery list. 


The prices at the market are 
extremely affordable, ranging 
from $1 to $5. You can easily buy 
your week’s share of food for un- 
der $20. 

The produce comes directly 
from Maryland’s farms and is 
highly seasonal — apples in fall 
and peaches in summer. This does 
not rob the Farmers’ Market of its 
variety. On a typical fall Saturday, 
you'll have at least five differ- 
ent kinds of apples ranging from 
Golden Delicious to Jonagold. 
Blackberries, blueberries, canta- 
loupes, watermelons and nectar- 
ines are all on seasonsal demand. 

At first look, fruit produce may 


| seem to be the big thing at the 








Farmers’ Market. However when 
it comes to vegetables, the market 
offers an extensive Selection. Ege- 
plants, squashes, green peppers 
and celery are all sold at an afford- 
able price. Those of you who can't 
consume the bulk amount sold at 
supermarkets needn’t worry ‘be- 
cause the fresh vegetable produce 
is typically sold piece by piece. 

The Farmers’ Market doesn’t 
end with fruits and vegetables. 
Bakeries come to the market and 
sell their share of sourdough, 
multigrain, harvest wheat, focac- 
cia and ciabatta breads ranging 
from $1 to $5. 

You will also not want to miss 
the booths selling tasty pastries 
and Greek pizzas each week. 

Aside from fruits, vegetables 
and bread, you will be able to 
find spices, preserved meat and 
large variety of diary products, 

The Farmers’ Market isn’t just 
a grocery shopping adventure. 
It’s actually the Saturday excur- 
sion you can take to start your 
week well. 

With hot food sizzling on 
grills and stoves, you will not 
want to miss the cooked food 
stands where you can grab a 
delicious brunch with samosas, 
pad Thai and grilled mushroom 
sandwiches. 

The bed might seem extraordi- 
narily comfortable on a Saturday 
morning after a night of partying, 
but trust me, you won’t want to 
miss the awakening atmosphere 
at the Farmers’ Market. 

Especially since the Farmers’ 
Market provides everything you 
need to, cook a completely sat- 
isfying and extremely healthy 
meal on your own, which is a 
nice change of pace from the 
food offered at any of the geieo!'s 
cafeterias. 

So if you have some time t 
kill this Saturday, check out th 
Farmer’s Market. 
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Find fresh fruits and vegetables within walking distance at the Farmers’ Market. 


CHARLES VILLAGE EVENTS 





Looking for something fun and. 
unfamiliar close to home? Charles 
Village offers a wide range of off- 

campus excitement. Grab a friend 
and check out one of these upcom- 
ing events. 


The Book Thing 
-3001 Vineyard Lane 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 
Like books? Like ‘em free? The 
Book Thing of Baltimore is a free 


book exchange located in a dusty ~ 


basement. Students and city resi- 
dents can swap or snag anything 


dias, 


Farmer’s Market. As 

East 32nd and Waverly Streets 
7 a.m, to 12 p.m. vi 
Saturday 


have a blast at the weekly Farmers’ 


nah Park Dell Clean-Up 


_ Wyman Park and Playground 
9am.to12pm 
| Saturday of e 


from romance novels to eS 


Early birds in ‘search of fresh | 
produce and neighborly bonding will 





month, Charles Village residents put 
their green thumbs together in an act of 
community beautification. Hopkins stu- 
dents can get involved and dirty by pull- 
ing weeds, mulching around trees and 
eating the free donuts. 


Gertrude’s 


10 Art Museum Drive 
‘Weekdays - 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Saturday - 10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday - 10:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. _ 
_ Monday - Closed 
Located in’ the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Gertrude's. restaurant is a dining 


sensation for the average museum-goer 


and strict connoisseurs alike. Be sure to 
check out their weekly events and dis- 
counts, including Smooth Jazz Fridays, 
Wine on Wednesdays and Tuesdays with — 
Gertie!. Be sure to stop os ot brunch on 


weekends. 


Milton S. Eisenhower Symp | oa 
Doors open 7:30 p.m, ie ext 
f eyreer et ugh lovem r 
Market Sareea ; ini “ "en 


students and the public, Symposium 
events fill up quickly. Arrive early for 
- free admittance, or drop $50 to guar- 
antee.a spot by purchasing tickets in 
advance. : 


Shriver Hall Concert Series 
_ September through April 
5:30p.m. a 
“Chamber music is alive me well 5 
in Baltimore!” boasts the Concert 
Series’ Web site. With a paid sub- _ 
scription, members enjoy eight con- 
certs featuring artists, including the — 
Emerson String Quartet and Louis - 
Lortie on piano. One concertis open 
‘to the public, so be on the apg ts! Nh 
“this upeoming event, Bs 


‘The City Real and ideal 

Baltimore Museum of Art — 

Oct. 11, 2006 - March 11, 2006 ee 
For a virtual trip. outside of 

om iy S| 
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Artists and students alike savor Hampden 


= BROOKE NEVILS 
€ Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For those adve 
to brave the 
the myste 
est” tc 


the 


All that separates Ch 
age from the quirky village of 
Neate Pr " the dense section ot 

Gs between San Martin Drive 
and Beech Ave. — and despite the 
treacherous mud slides resulting 
from a week of rain, trail traffic 
was heavy. 

Clearly no amount of mud 
or assigned reading was going 
to keep Hopkins students from 
Hampden Fest’s three stages of 
live music, four blocks of local 


vendors and cheap beer from 
Brewer's Art. 


nturous enough 
‘muddy trails through 
mTlous “Enchanted For- 
to Hampden last Saturday 
rewards were rich. ' 


arles Vil- 


Originally begun as a local 
community event, Hampden Fest 
has grown into a vibrant arts fes- 
tival that draws thousands from 
across the area. Lining W. 36th 
Street, Hampden’s The “Avenue,” 
were dozens of artisans and cloth- 
ing designers, as well as three 
stages of continuous live music. 

Local favorites Oranges Band, 
Two If By Sea and Double Dagger 
were on hand along with 20 oth- 
ers, culminating in the annual 
Hampden Idol competition, host- 
ed by Baltimore DJ. Keyboard 
Man. 

“The crowd is great,” Elana 
Fox, bassist for the Squaaks, a 
Brooklyn band, which recently 
relocated to Baltimore, said. 
“There’s an awesome energy 
here. The focus is on being cre- 
ative more than anything else.” 

“Hampden Fest focuses a lot 
more on art and music than Hon- 
fest, so it’s not so kitschy,” Kimry 
Peronne, owner of Milagro on 
The Avenue, said. “It definitely 
draws a different sort of crowd.” 

One of Hampden Fest’s most 





Many Hopkins students migrated to Hampden to enjoy the food, music, artwork and beautiful weather this past weekend. 


popular attractions is the eclectic 
crowd it tends to draw, comprised 
of students, musicians, artists and 
families. 

“The people-watching is 
great,” senior Kyle Fritz, a Hamp- 
den regular, said. “I wish I could 
press some sort of magic slow 
button and just people-watch in 
slow motion all day.” 

In addition to the unique 
clothing options available in 
Hampden shops and from ven- 
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dors on The Avenue, those who 
arrived too plainly dressed could 
have had their heads and faces 
painted neon blue and green by 
Wild & Crazy Hair, or have got- 
ten a henna tattoo to commemo- 
rate the occasion. 

Others celebrated Hampden 
Fest with an Ozzy from Brewer's 
Art, the local brewer’s popular 
take on Belgian imports like Lu- 
cifer and Duvel. With a 7.25 per- 
cent alcohol content — the high- 





Glamour and gift bags at Fashion Week 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

So in my two-part Fashion 
Week coverage, the first segment 
will bring you the “behind the 
scenes” of this alluring industry, 
providing the nitty-gritty, play- 
by-play details that magazine 
and TV coverage doesn’t show. 
Because runways and clothes are 
only a fraction of what New York 
Fashion Week is all about. 

My journey began the morn- 
ing of Sept. 8, the first of what 
would coalesce into seven days 
of catwalks and after-parties. 

Upon arriving at Bryant Park, 
the annual site of the Olympus- 
sponsored Week, I’m faced with 
a bevy of brawny bouncers, the 
gatekeepers to the tents that 
host the shows. With their access 
granted, it’s on to the photogra- 
phers, who snap away at every 
entrant in hopes of celebrity 
sightings and “Sunday Styles” 
material. 

Since I had around 45 minutes 
before checking in for my first 
show, BCBG, I decided to peruse 
the tent’s promo booths, which 
featured companies ranging from 
Moet and Chandon to Kenerase 
skin care (celebrity spokesperson 
Courtney Cox was on hand to 
guide visitors through the five- 
step clarifying system) doling out 
samples and other free goods. 

Two glasses of Moet and a Lo- 





tus cocktail later it’s 11 a.m., the 
“start time” of the BCBG show — 
and guests are just now flashing 
their tickets at the PR reps and 
entering the show’s tent. Fashion 
never sticks to the schedule. 
Managing to navigate myself 
through the herds of fashionistas 





carter Cramer 
Hop Couture 


and find my seat, 12th row from 
the runway — the nose-bleed 
section of the tents — I immedi- 
ately begin to probe the front row 
for celebs, magazine editors and 
socialites, the usual occupants of 
the prime seating. Carmen Elec- 
tra sits poised in polka dots and 
blood-red lipstick, while Kelly 
Rowland and Kristin Cavalleri 
chat with their neighbors. 

Come 11:30 p.m. the lights dim, 
music resonates and the show be- 
gins with super-star, super-waif 


CARTER CRAMER/NEWS-LETTER 


Fashion Week in New York showcases a wide variety of work by different designers. 


* 


model Jessica Stam exposing her 
jutting collar bones and sunken 
face to a room of envious “mod- 
elizers.” 

10 minutes later and the run- 
way is cleared and the herds re- 
sume their tent-bound trek once 
more. This truly is the length of 


each show — obscene consider- | 


ing how anticipated each is. 

No complaints, though, since 
my next event between shows is 
a cocktail reception and “mini 
show” at the Bryant Park Grill 
by fashion house Fiandaca. The 
clothes they exhibit are nauseat- 
ing, but their gift bag — Aveda 
candles, silk scarf, $100 to Tour- 
neau and boundless cham- 
pagne and shrimp make the gar- 
ish collection bearable. 

At 2 p.m,, it’s back to the tents 

to gather more goodies before the 
Gottex show in an hour. While 
waiting, I observe the Style Net- 
work’s Bobby Thomas fumble 
through a dozen takes before 
getting flustered and calling over 
her assistant for a lip gloss touch- 
up. ‘ 
It’s now 3:20 p.m. and Gottex, 
luxury swimwear brand, begins 
its show with the beautiful Alek 
Wek showcasing a stunning gold 
suit and an even more stunning 
body. 

Rapper Lil’ Kim is obviously 
impressed by the collection, as 
she takes several photos with her 
little yellow camera. 

I wrap up my first day at the 
tents with the Mara Hoffman 
show — an up-and-comer with a 
very wearable collection. 

Four days later I’m back in the 
Big Apple for the 9 p.m. show by 
Heatherette, the brand that never 
fails to shock and entertain us 
with its zany creations and uber- 
fun show. This year, the theme is 
“Passport to Paradise” and has 
Paris and Nicky Hilton, singers 
Kelis and Mya, drag queens and 
socialites storming the runway in 
tropical prints. Very memorable, 
this show felt more like a perfor- 
mance than a fashion collection. 

But perhaps performance is 
all that Fashion Week is. Granted 
designers like Donna Karan and 
Ralph Rucci showcase sartorial 
elegance throughout the week, 
but for many of the designers a 
presence at the show is all that’s 
intended — a reminder to the 
fashion world that their brand is 
“alive and kicking.” 
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est it makes — Ozzy only slightly | 
overshadowed Resurrection 
and its House Pale Ale. All were 
available for a student friendly | 
price of $4 a cup. 

Fritz, however came for the 
crawfish, and was disappointed 
to find that “they didn’t have | 
them this year,” he said. “Double 
Dagger was pretty cool, though.” | 

The crawfish may have been | 
missing, but area restaurants | 
like India Tandoor and Angelo’s 
Pizza provided plenty of beloved | 
Baltimore cuisine. 

Among the day’s. most popu- 
lar items were crab balls, an in- 
novative twist on the crab cake 
provided by King’s Pizza. 

First developed for Honfest, 
King’s Pizza owner Amir Bhatti 
said that the crab balls were selling 
so well that they will soon be per- 
manently featured on the menu. 

“They’re only a dollar a ball,” 
Bhatti said, “and if students buy | 
five, they get a free soda.” 

Most Hampden shops offered | 
special sales or promotions as part | 
of Hampden Fest, including Atom- 
ic Books, In Watermelon Sugar and 
Oh! Said Rose, as a way of welcom- | 
ing new visitors to Hampden. 

“We've never been before,” 
Amanda Grossman, a first year 
graduate student, said. “We just 
saw the sign in Charles Village 
and decided to check it out.” 

“I think it’s great,” Sarah 
Pittcock, another graduate stu- 
dent, said. “It makes Baltimore 
seem a lot cooler.” 








And that’s saying something. 


It would seem ironic to an out- 
sider that Hopkins, land of pro- 
tractors and bunsen burners, has 
enough of a sexual scene to pro- 
duce the need for a weekly sex 


column that has been running 


for over 10 years. 
In actuality Hopkins is puls- 
ing with sexual energy and it 


| isn’t difficult to discover. The D- 


Level Challenge, for example, is 
the creation of an overly horny 
Hopkins student w ho refuses to 


| leave the sanctity of the library 


intact. 
Each year, as a new class of 


| freshmen join the Hopkins com- 


munity, a dynamic shift takes 
place. The freshmen are regard- 
ed as fresh meat, inexperienced 
and exciting. As a result the up- 


| perclassmen girls are pushed 


from the sexual limelight and 


| upperclassmen guys revel in 


their newfound status as expe- 
rienced, and consequently desir- 
able mates. 

News travels fast, especial- 
ly regarding sex. Though you 
may only tell two of your clos- 
est friends about your amazing 


B3 


Fest Seniors, should you go tor 
“experience or excilement? 


guys, who, as upperclassmen, feel 
that they truly have the world at 
their feet. 

It’s obvious why girls prefer 
older guys. They have years of ex- 
perience perfecting their charm, 
manners and pick-up lines. The 
worst ploy I’ve heard from an up- 
perclassman was an offer for free 
designer jeans if the girl slept 
with him. The best part is that 
she supposedly fell for it. 

Older guys have a sense of 
power, popularity and control, 
which is like crack for freshmen 
girls. It only seems logical that 
girls would prefer a mature guy 
who is, most likely, more experi- 
enced in bed. 

What I find strange is that this 
logic does notapply to guys. Many 
upperclassmen guys shamelessly 
talk of their online stalking of the 
freshmen girls during the sum- 
mer. They made proud declara- 
tions of their fall semester goal to 
personally greet as many fresh- 
men girls as possible. The idea 
of fresh, untouched flesh drives 
them wild. As a freshmen girl 
once myself, | know how naive 


weekend, the the girls can 
rest of your be. It doesn’t 
house or floor Wi tsma require a lot of 
will find out Ashiey Wietsma effort to gain 
soon enough. : ; their interest, 
supposedly Orgasmic Chemistry sisce there is 
no rez ase. 


some fraterni- 
ties even send 
out lists of 
girls, who hooked up with broth- 
ers during a party with links 
to their Facebook pictures. Be 
careful of getting things started 
while you're still at the party; you 
will have a lot of people staring 
at you and maybe some taking 
pictures. Nothing is sacred here 
at Hopkins. 

There is a lot to learn about the 
Hopkins social scene. It pains me 


| to say it, but the freshmen class 


is an integral part of it. With- 
out them who would fill up the 
frat basements? Every Orienta- 
tion, upperclassmen sit back and 
watch them pour into the parties 
in groups of 30 and predict their 
every move. After two beers, the 
girls are dancing on the stage and 
the guys are grinding up against 
the nearest thing with breasts. 
There is a 97 percent chance that 
the two people making out on 
the dance floor are freshmen. 
They provide hours of entertain- 
ment with their drunken sexual 
hilarity. 

To be honest the upperclass- 
men boys are much more excited 
than the girls to “welcome” the 
freshmen class. Upperclassmen 
are like horses — the guys go to 
stud while the girls go to glue. 

As a freshmen girl, you are on 
the top of your game as the center 
of attention. Then sophomore year 
hits and suddenly you're not be- 
ing asked to dance or play Beirut. 
Things are reversed for Hopkins 


Guys, don’t be 

surprised if 
you find yourself with a fresh- 
men girl who doesn’t know how 
to please you. 

I doubt that my warning will 
discourage many guys, and, af- 
ter reading this, you are prob- 
ably more excited to hit on some 
freshmen girls, so here’s my ad- 
vice. After talking with a friend 
of mine, a sophomore, we agreed 
that upperclassmen girls are an 
untapped resource. They are 
feeling lonely and left out after 
having been replaced by their 
younger counterparts. More im- 
portantly these girls are sexu- 
ally experienced and understand 
how to play the game. Freshmen 
girls may expect more after a 
night of fun and are likely to be 
clingy. They haven't had the ex- 
perience being a hook up buddy 
rather than a girlfriend and don't 
yet appreciate pure physical fun. 
Next time you are tempted by an 
innocent freshmen, try shifting 
gears toward an upperclassman 
with more skill and experience. 

Don’t be deterred by the con- 
servative bookworm stereotype 
of Hopkins. You will continuously 
hear of wild and raunchy adven- 
tures here on campus — every- 
thing from sex in the baseball dug- 
out to threesomes with lacrosse 
players. It all happens here on the 
Homewood campus. College is 
your chance to experiment and do 
inappropriate things. Just make 
sure no one tapes you doing it. 





Stories from the fina 


By ARIEL SCHNEIDER 
and COLLEEN DONOVAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the last group to attend the 
Villa Spelman Program in Flor- 
ence, we knew we had to make 
this an unforgettable semester. 
The entire group got along well 
right from the beginning. Al- 
though there were some hard 
feelings on our end regarding 
the way the Hopkins administra- 
tion handled the sale of the Villa, 
the staff pulled together to make 
sure our experience was both a 
positive and memorable one. 

We stayed in Florence during 
the week touring the city by day 
and dominating beer-pong tour- 
naments at night. The weekends 
were a completely different story. 
Every weekend we traveled to 
different parts of Italy in small 
groups of three or four. One of 
our first trips was to Pisa and Vi- 
areggio. In Pisa, we did the typi- 
cal holding-up-the-tower pose, 
and laid out on the lawn littered 
with “Keep Off the Grass” signs. 
We then traveled by train to Vi- 
areggio for the Carnivale Cel- 
ebration. Here we met up with 
two more V-Spellers and enjoyed 
the parade, and the party that 
would follow after it, the sunset 
and fireworks from the beach. 








The following weekend we 
traveled as a class to Siena for 
the day. After attending art class 
with our amazing teacher Cece- 
lia, we decided to stay overnight. 
Three friends and I found a hotel 
and went out to dinner. The hotel 
closed at 11, so we had to spend 
the night in our rooms. However 
we had an amazing charade (and 
whiskey)-filled night. The next 
day we missed the bus to San 
Giminanio that everyone else 
was on, and explored the city of 
Siena instead. 


stay at Spelman 


i | fa 
ee 


COURTESY OF COLLEEN DONOVAN 
On weekends students traveled around Italy, exploring such cities as Urbino. 


We found many “breath- 
taking” and a few “mediocre” 
views of Siena. While at one of 
the greater sites, we found our 
way into an elaborate garden 
with stone walkways, fountains, 
bamboo, cacti and a stone table. 
Everything seemed to be slightly 
smaller than usual, so we began 
calling the garden “Troll Village.” 
Troll Village was all ours for the 
entire day, and we had an amaz- 
ing time, but we had to get back 
on the bus to return to Florence 
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Students seek artistic mediums at MICA 


By JAMES LEE But convenient samples ot Hop- Chen said. little interaction we’ve had with 
he Johns Hopkins News-Letter kins students would suggest that “Fun,” “colorful,” “exciting” MICA and how its status here 
this quirky artschool hasa much and “good-looking” were other has more of a mythological air 

By Facebook’s count, the stronger pull at Hopkins than adjectives that came up when _ than our engineers would admit. 





Mary land Institute College of anyone would have expected this question was put to a group For sophomore Dan Furman, 
Arts (MICA) interests a mere 13 “They just seem so artistically of obviously bored biostatistics there is a simple answer to the 
students here at Johns Hopkins out there ... they almost seem students. But when the question MICA mystique—become part 


(“I want MICA friends ... now”). hard to reach,” sophomore Cindy was pressed, it became clear how _ of it. An east Asian studies and 
International Relations double- 
major at Hopkins, Furman is 
also cross-registered at MICA for 


billersweel good-byes to Florence Villa "see" 


agreement that dates back to 








CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 ther way we were [7 Toga Une OT. A | 1973, Hopkins students may take 
for another week of classes. confident that we | a | up to three credits at MICA at no 
We took four classes during would have no | additional cost. Traditionally, this 
the semester: an Italian class at problem finding has attracted a small but steady 


the British Institute in the morn- accommodations, 
ing, and in the afternoon, Italian so much so that 
history on Tuesday, aseminaron we went out to 
borrowing in music, art and lit dinner first. After 
erature on Wednesday, and art dinner, we man- 
history on Thursday, which was age to find a ho- 


stream of closet artists exploring 
everything from sculptural stud- 
ies to graphic design. j i 

Furman, one of the two Hop- MUKSIT JAMIL/NEWS-LETTER 
kins students cross-registered | galtimore’s public school system faces challenges of under-funding and dropout rates. 
this semester at MICA, has opted 





taught on location throughout — tel, thanks to the for Introduction to Ceramics, a 4 

the city. help of a friendly six-hour studio class that meets (| haunts 
[he music seminar was ini- American we ran every Thursday from 4:00 p.m. Ac 0) uit ing 

tially a little confusing, but by the _ into. to 10:00 p.m. However, it would 

end of the semester it was every- We spent the be a mistake to think that’s all 

one’s favorite class and Dr. Susan night wander- 





Weiss became everyone's favorite ing across canals 
teacher. The course changed the in search of San 
way | think about art, music and Marco (which we 


s 
there is to it. According to Fur- C school S slem 
| man, the class typically requires ? pu l 


another six to 10 hours a week for 
its homework, last week’s being 





popular culture. didn’t manage the construction of 8 five-inch | By PATRICE HUTTON and the broader community” for 

Of course any semester in to find until the cylinders. The Johns Hopkins News-Letter the cause of “preparing all stu- 
Florence would not be complete following — day). Which begs the question, dents to be responsible citizens 
without at least one trip to the However, we did “why?” Today the Baltimore City Pub- and afford them the opportunity 


Eternal City, where fellow Hop- succeed in find- “I’ve done ceramics in high | lic School System, the 25th larg- to acquire the skills, knowledge, 
Kins student Josh Chaffee was ing a group of school and I think it’s a really | est in the country, celebrates its and abilities necessary to make 
spending the semester studying army boys who Floats parade the streets of Viareggio during Carnivale. | good way I feel like I can express | 177th birthday. informed decisions that lead 
journalism and proved an excel- had come to | myself... it/squiteatimecommit- |- Nearly half a century older to meaningful and productive 
lent tour guide. After a night of | Venice for the weekend, and so As the families faded away to | ment, but it’s just nice to get away | than Johns Hopkins, Baltimore _ lives,” the Baltimore City Public 
cocktails and sight-seeing, three brought them along to watch out return home and go to bed, all | from Hopkins,” Furman said. “It | City’s public schools remain a School System has come under re- 
of us were left to find our way for us as we hopped into gondo-__ of us V-Spellers were more than | just strikes me asa different kind | stereotyped enigma to university cent criticism from both the state 
across the city back to our hos- las and drank (even more) whis- a little reluctant to leave. We lin- | of atmosphere, you walk around | students. As Hopkins students and federal level, often cited as a 











tel which was no small task. key. gered on with Dr. Weiss (who | you see a lot of people smiling, | we scurry to Organic Chemistry district in irreparable turmoil. 
Luckily the Romans are friendly Hopkins took it upon itself was living in the Villa for the | people are encouraged to be very | and Poetic Forms, forgetting that Freshman year I enrolled in 
people, and we were encouraged to provide a wonderful final semester) and a couple of bottles | creative, there’s a lot of art instal- | there are thousands of youngsters Dr. Stephen Plank’s freshman 
by a group of kids about our age, dinner (Cena Finale) for us on _ of prosecco, finally moving out to | lations around campus.” — ages five to 18 — who are pur- seminar, “Education in the Me- 
drinking wine in the shadow of our last night in Italy, made all _ the Florentine streets and night- | Furman went on with a de- | suing their educations as native dia.” My research for the course 
the Colosseum to cheers of “Bev- the more bittersweet because it life, not wanting to say good-bye | scription of his current class | residents of Baltimore. BCPSS focused on how The Baltimore Sun 
ilo tutto, tutto, tutto!” We were was also the last night the Villa to each other just yet. | — how the professor manages | currently operates three primary, portrayed Baltimore City pub- 
finally able to make it back tothe would be operating as a part of We experienced some unfor- | to stay instructive while largely | 81 elementary, three intermediate, lic schools through newspaper 
hostel. the Hopkins campus. All of our _ gettable times in Italy, and we all | leaving her students to their own | 30 K-8/Pre-K-8, 23 middle schools coverage. I tracked a number of 

It was almost the last weekend home-stay families came along, becamea tightly knit group by the | work. and six citywide, three citywide articles recounting a series of in- 
of the semester when we realized and we were treated to more deli- end of the three months. There | “I just think at Hopkins so | technical, 11 innovative, eight cidents in which students pulled 
that we had not yet been to Ven- cious Italian food, a performance _was truly an ease of traveling, | many people aren't doing what | comprehensive, six alternative the fire alarms as an excuse to 
ice. We promptly got on a train by Peabody graduate students and everyone understood that we | they love,” Furman added after | and eight special high schools. take fights outside to the play- 
and went. We had no reserva- studying in Florence, and the were there to learn, but that learn- a pause. Founded as a school district ground in addition to reading 
tions, and soon realized that we _ pleasure of each other’s company __ ing doesn’t always happen in the All this sounded too enticing | witha mission statement striving through startling statistics about 
had forgotten our passports. Ei- for one more night. classroom. CONTINUED ON Pace B5 to integrate “students, families, CONTINUED ON Pace BS 
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isha Howa rd, its 
doesn’t like to 
mince her words. 


A year after Hur- 
inten tari Katrina de- 
ae a her house in Gulfport, 
FEMA tow forced her into a 
SEs er with 12 other fam- 
ily members, Aisha (not her real 
name) is known in her neighbor- 
hood for her grinning putdow ns. 
Girl, you need to do something 
about that outfit,” she will say. 
Or: “Man, you got a big nose.” 

What Aisha does enjoy — 
Pharrell Williams, orange ‘pop- 
sicles and galloping piggy-back 
rides — she now sees very little 
ofin the FEMA trailer park w here 
she lives. Like the thousands of 
other Mississippi and Louisiana 
residents struggling to find nor- 
malcy after the storm, she and 
her family are just surviving. 

I met Aisha in August, when I 
went to the Mississippi Gulf Coast 
to do research for my senior the- 
sis on faith-based organizations. 
Reminders of the disaster’s anni- 
versary were everywhere. Stacks 
of Katrina books and DVDs ap- 
peared beside the racks of Maxim 
and Inside Nascar at the Gulfport 
Regional Airport bookstore, where 
a wizened cashier told me about 
her her home. “I havent watched 
the DVDs,” she said. “I lived it. I 
don’t need to watch it again.” 

On the street, stretches of re- 
stored houses and renewed busi- 
nesses signal that the region is 
steadily rebuilding. But even 
the fastest recovering areas can’t 
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A vast number of homes by the Mississippi Gulf Coast were destroyed by Katrina, but remain in ruins after more than a year. 


cover the storm’s impact for long. 
Buildings where restaurants or 
small shops used to stand remain 
in stripped, tattered states. Piles 
of debris can be seen dotting oth- 
erwise neat neighborhoods. In 
the hardest-hit parts of the city, 
blue tarps still serve as roofs. 
The side-by-side alignment of 
the whole and the destroyed can 
be jarring — a perfectly intact 
Waffle House sign standing, for 


for the success of students 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B4 
the ostensibly high dropout rate 
among high school students. 

Financial statistics aren’t any 
more encouraging. Currently op- 
erating with a $64 million deficit, 
the BCPSS has had to resort to 
layoffs of teachers and staff, while 
simultaneously shutting down 
buildings. Of the 24 school dis- 
trictsin Maryland, BCPSS ranks as 
number 21 in spending, causing it 
to often be referred to as the most 
under-funded in the state. Until a 
decade ago BCPSS was governed 
by the City of Baltimore, but in 
1997, the State of Maryland took 
control of the district in turmoil. 

The Baltimore City Public 
School System remains in the 
eyes of some to be beyond repair, 
and serves only as a germinating 
ground for the crime and drug is- 
sues that plague Baltimore. In a 
city where a plethora of offerings 


for post-secondary education is 
available to students, itis puzzling 
why BCPSS seems to be the exact 
opposite of a breeding ground for 
stellar, successful students. 

However, what is encouraging 
is that both the City of Baltimore 
and outside community groups 
have made major efforts in the 
past few years to bolster commu- 
nity involvement and revitaliza- 
tion of the school system. 

In July 2004, Mayor Martin 
O'Malley launched the “Be- 
lieve in Our Schools” campaign, 
which engaged more than 13,000 
volunteers in $12 million worth 
of projects in 172 school loca- 
tions. Additionally BCPSS's 
recent partnership with Com- 


munity Schools — an organiza- | 


tion designed to integrate social 


services into school sites — has | 
helped many schools become | 


community hubs. 








instance, where the restaurant it- 
self had blown away. 

“After Katrina, everything 
had this horrible smell,” one vol- 
unteer coordinator in Gulfport 
says. “We realized it was because 
some big trailers that once con- 
tained frozen chicken had split 
open, spilling the chicken every- 
where. And it 
was rotting. 
Volunteers had 
to dump it all 
into the gulf.” 

The objects 
that make their 
way back to the 
water defy description. Rotten 
chicken. Mass quantities of spilt 
dog food. A church's organ. Oak 


| branches. Kitchen sinks. During 


the broiling afternoons, busloads 
of workers, many of them Mexi- 
can migrants, do the dirty work 
of beach cleanup. 

But if the reminders of the 


| storm are everywhere, so are calls 


for aspeedy recovery. “Rebuilding 
the Coast — Together,” a sign, ad- 
vertising a new checking-account 
plan at the local bank, said. Near 
a flattened shrimp shack by the 
beach, someone writes on a piece 
of cardboard, “We'll be back.” 
Much of the recovery effort is 
being propelled by faith-based 
volunteers, who come from all over 
the country to work on damaged 
houses. They sleep in cramped 
quarters — in tents or warehouses 
lined with cots — and eat mass- 
produced slop for a week or two, 
to put up dry-wall and restore 
roofs. The Handsboro Presbyte- 
rian Church in Gulfport houses 
many such volunteers. A quaint 
19th century building that would 
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not look out of place in a children’s 
book illustration, the church now 
houses the headquarters of a vol- 
unteer organization. The church 
itself had lost its steeple during the 
hurricane. But a newly-designed 
steeple — now made of tough alu- 
minum rather than wood — was 
hoisted atop the building this 


I witnessed dur- 
ing the morning 
of an unusually 
beautiful day. 
The _ steeple 
designer, a his- 
torical restora- 


Yuan 


he was deeply affected by his lat- 
est project. He had survived Ka- 
trina alone. “I was in my house, 
holding down the windows while 
the wind blew,” he said. “I fought 
Katrina for hours.” 


The fight against Katrina is now | | 
a fight against its memory. In New | 


Orleans, a city still visibly reeling 
from the storm’s destruction, do- 


ing battle with Katrina’s aftermath | 


has become a way of life. 

Only about half the city’s pop- 
ulation has returned, and the re- 
covery process has been slow-go- 
ing and fraught with disruptive 
politics. The Ninth Ward, one of 
the areas most heavily affected 
when the city’s levees broke, is 
an eerie ghost town, where the 
tiny “shot-gun” houses that pro- 
liferate the neighborhood are 
now abandoned. Shriveled and 
warped beyond repair, most of 


them will be bulldozed by the | 


city government. 

The time I spent on the Gulf 
Coast is full of these images, but I 
return most often to Aisha How- 
ard, the girl in the FEMA trailer 


park with her big mouth and Dev- | 


il-may-care attitude. More than 
the run-down houses and the re- 
stored beach-side Casinos — more 
even than the work of the tireless 
volunteers — she makes me think 
about what it means to survive. 
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he wake of Katrina Revamped Tamber's is 


still a campus favorite 


By SHIRAZ RAHIM 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When I came back to Hopkins 
from a long summer, I had ex- 
pected the campus to undergo 
some changes. The fact that So- 
dexho was finally stopping its 
control over our meals and that 
the Commons still looked like 
a war zone with its windows 
boarded and rubble along the 
streets prepped me for some of 
the changes I knew I would face 
as I returned to the land of the 
Blue Jays. 

So when I finally arrived on 
campus and found out the Nifty 
Fifties diner across the street 
from Wolman had also changed 
names and appearances, I wasn’t 


| too surprised. The new Tamber’s 


Restaurant has taken over the 
corner of 34th and St. Paul and 
brought to the campus an in- 
teresting eating experience (in- 
teresting seems to be the only 
proper word to describe it). 

The diner features full break- 
fast, lunch and dinner menus 
complete with the traditional 
American style diner food, rang- 
ing from hot dogs and burgers to 
bacon and eggs. The “interesting” 
part of this comes in when you 
read the other side of the menu: 


| the South Asian food. 
summer, a sight | 


Tamber’s features a full menu 
of Indo-Pakistani food with such 
exotic names as pakora, karahi, 


| and mutter (peas). To complement 
| that, the whole diner is decorated 


in a somewhat American 80's 


| fashion with guitars and pictures 
| of celebrities to entertain you as 
tion expert by trade, admitted that | 


you wait for your meal. 
But what about the food? Well, 


| I only managed to make one trip 


to Tamber’s before writing this, 
so I’ve only managed to have one 


item on their menu, and getting 


somewhat sick of the American 
food (that you could get with your 
dining dollars at the Commons 
anyway), I went for the vegetable 
aloo (potato) masala. I have to say, 
I was somewhat impressed. 

The meal prep time only took 
about 10 minutes, which is amaz- 
ingly fast for South Asian food, 
and actually tasted pretty good. 
From my other experiences eat- 
ing the same kind of meal before, 
Indo-Pakistani restaurants tend 
to drown their dishes in oil, while 
Tamber’s actually managed to 
keep the food looking appetizing 
and oil-free (not to mention they 
give you a huge bowl of rice to go 
with the dish and I’m a big rice 
fan). 

Besides that the atmosphere 
is highly enjoyable. On nice 
weather days you can eat your 
meal outside on the patio ta- 
bles in front of the restaurant, 
or you can sit inside and enjoy 
the rock n’ roll aura from all 
the decorations. The only part 
of this design that I would have 
liked better would have been a 
more South Asian theme, even 
if it was devoted to only half the 
room (since only half the menu 
was South Asian). 

And it’s not too expensive. 
With a reasonable six or seven 
dollars, you can enjoy a full 
dinner meal with Tamber sized 
portion, which are pretty big 
(I would say one dish can eas- 
ily feed two people). Tamber’s 
is definitely a good choice for 
a restaurant if you're looking 
for something different from 
the dining halls and something 
close to campus. 

Im planning on trying the 
American food at some point, 
to see if it compares with their 
South Asian treats (at least once 
my dining dollars run out). 
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| The revamped Tamber’s, a bigger version of Nifty Fifties, now serves more people. 





MICA offers a refreshing change of pace 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B4 
for me to not see for myself. And 
with the next day’s biochemis- 
try reading, I paid a Wednesday 
night visit to MICA’s ceramics 
studio. 

It would be hard to miss MI- 
CA’s campus on Mt. Royal. After 
blocks of Baltimore’s brick facade, 
MICA’s Brown Center stands out 
with a soft white glow at night. 

Stepping into the building 


(and not being asked to sign in), I 
found it hard not to steal glances 
at the MICA students passing by. 
Compared to the stream of co- 
logned-prep that crosses the N. 
Charles every morning, MICA 
students appeared to be walk- 
ing statements of tasteful fash- 
ion — their jeans washed to the 
perfect fade, their t-shirts unique 
but understated and on every 
student was an individual look 








CHARLES TSAI/NEWS-LETTER 
MICA has a very different social dynamic and atmosphere as compared to Hopkins. 


that comes together as a real life 
version of an idealized college 
brochure. 

Paintings, sculptures, prints 
and other pieces line the well- 
lit halls of the buildings, where 
many students complete sketches 
for their studio classes. Even its 
library (since a true Hopkins stu- 
dent cannot visit a school without 
seeing its library) carried a dif- 
ferent air. Better lighting, more 
spacious aisles and a congenial 
silence made it seemed a more 
relaxing space to study. 

However it would be a mis- 
take to think of MICA as the 
relaxed nirvana of art students. 
Heading into the ceramics stu- 
dio in the basement, one would 
see students concentrating with 
the same intensity pre-meds in 
organic chemistry lab (though 
wearing much nicer aprons). 
Dropping in on conversations 
around campus, talks of gradu- 
ate school, business plans and 
jobs are mixed with student gos- 
sip and music critiques. 

But for those who still aren't 
convinced about MICA, the Face- 
book group provides a few final 
reasons — “because sometimes 
you need an artsy friend for in- 
sight and creativity ... because 
sometimes sad, lonely Hopkins 
students need something better 
to do on a Saturday night than 
study.” 
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Campus comedy groups master distinctly original forms Prot. Dixon 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Comedy on campus can take 
many forms, whether it’s improv, 
stand-up, sketch or someone fall- 
ing head-first down the marble 
steps on a rainy day 

The two headlining comedy 
groups at Hopkins are the im- 
prov-based Buttered Niblets and 
the sketch-based Throat Culture. 

Each is a master of its own form, 
but is there really enough room on 
campus for two comedy groups? 

Though Throat Cuture has 
done just one show a semester in 
previous years, the group sched- 
uled its first show of the year the 
night after the Buttered Niblets’ 
traditional first-week gig, in an at- 
tempt to compete over who could 
get the bigger audience and the 
bigger laughs. 

The Niblets brought their A- 
game to the Arellano theatre on 
Friday night, attracting at least 
200 people to a sold-out show 
and reportedly turning another 
dozen away. They preformed 





Shriver concert enchants. 
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Juniors Joe Micali and Rafi Wartanian play Roman intellectuals. 


both their Whose Line is it Any- 
way? and long form-style impro- 
visation for a packed house. The 
show was the group’s first solo 
performance since hosting the O- 
show earlier in the year. 

[he Buttered Niblets are com- 
prised of six guys — including 
Adam Rueben, a TA and grad stu- 
dent who has performed stand-up 
comedy at Hopkins in the past — 
and two girls. They held auditions 
this weekend, hoping to add some 
fresh wit to their group. 

lo prepare for each show, the 
Niblets “play the games to get 
used to each other by interact- 
ing with each other,” sophomore 
Winston Powell said. 

One of those games, “Party 
Quirks,” had the party host (Pow- 
ell) sent out of the room while the 
guests were given odd character 
traits: One is radioactive, one is 
magnetic, and one thinks she’s 
a lollipop. The host comes back 
and guesses what their quirks are 
based on their interactions. Some 
of the classic improv favorites were 
“First Date Inner Monologues” and 
“Changes,” 
in which the 
environment 
of the scene 
is swapped at 
the sound of a 
buzzer. 


The com- 
edy of the 
group relies 
mostly on 


quick wit, with 
strong perfor- 
mances given 
by Adam Reu- 
ben (a master 
of puns) and 


junior Adar 
Eisenbruch. 
Senior Kate 


Heffernan 
contributed 
excellent 
physical com- 
edy, while 
senior Jerome 
Fox and junior 





with its exemplary show 


By CHARLES TSAI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It's no wonder that Baltimore 
Magazine bestowed the honor of 
Shriver Hall Concert Series as the 
“Best Concert Series.” With per- 
formers such as Helene Grimaud, 
Stephanie Blythe, the Emerson 
String Quartet with renowned pi- 
anist Menahem Pressler and Lou- 
is Lortie scheduled to perform, 
this season reads like a who’s who 
in the classical music world. In its 
40th anniversary of producing 
and showcasing brilliant and phe- 
nomenally talented musicians, 
the Shriver Hall Concert Series 
commenced in grand fashion this 
past Sunday with violinist prod- 
igy Stefan Jackiw and esteemed 
pianist Max Levinson in the Yale 
Gordon Young Artist Concert. 

Soon after the lights dimmed, 
the two artists crossed the stage 
and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, began Igor Stravinsky’s 
Suite Italienne. 

The opening notes of the op- 
timistic and march-like “Intro- 
ducion: Allegro moderato” re- 
vealed quickly an instinctive and 
masterful sensitivity for phras- 
ing between the two perform- 
ers that would be demonstrated 
throughout the entire concert. A 
simple recurring melody marked 
the “Serenta: Larghetto” move- 
ment, transiting back and forth 
with ease, while the “Tarantella: 
Vivace” movement was brought 
forth perfectly — outside of a few 
too heavily played piano cords 
— through brilliant, ice-clear, 
delicate touches. The repeated 
chords, notes and short phrases 
added to the jocular nature of the 
piece and were effective as vari- 
ous audience members chuckled 
after the last note. Within the fi- 
nal three movements, to which 
Stravinsky added a little bit more 
of his usual dissonance, Jackiw 
and Levinson brought the de- 
lightful suite to a close after the 
final melodic lines of the Finale. 
As the lights came back on, 

several members of the audience 
quickly grabbed their programs 


in order to try and learn more | 


about the seemingly young vio- 
linist that had so just convincingly 
inspired a range of emotions. And 
they had every right to do so. At 
just 20 years of age, Stefan Jackiw, 
a Harvard student and Artist Di- 
ploma Candidate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, is the young- 
est performer to be featured in the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series. But 
his youth does not take anything 
away from his high level of expe- 
rience, honors and acclaim. 

On a growing avalanche of 
publicity and acclaim since his 
debut in London at age 14, his 
performances with esteemed or- 
chestras such as the Orchestre 
Philharmonique de Strasbourg, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Na- 
ples Philharmonic, Chicago Sym- 
phony, Boston Pops, Rochester 
Symphony and Seattle Sympho- 
ny have caused Jackiw to become 
known as one of the most signifi- 
cant artists of his generation. 

In what was perhaps the 
highlight of the evening, Jackiw, 
alongside the musical prowess of 
Levinson, performed Beethoven's 
Sonata No. 7 for Piano and Vio- 
lin, Op. 30, no. 2, which show- 
cased the uncannily wise musi- 
cal maturity and depth that has 
undoubtedly aided him in his 
endeavors and success. 

Beethoven’s most critical and 
challenging years was when he 
began to radically alter the style of 
his compositions adding the emo- 
tional depth and passion that is 
evident in his later works. And his 
7th Sonata for Piano and Violin is 
certainly no anomaly, especially 
when considered in context, since 
it was one of the most recent piec- 
es composed before Beethoven's 
famous Tempest sonata. 

With the haunting, yet inviting 
alberti bass, Levinson set the omi- 
nous and eerie atmosphere for the 
“Allegro con brio” movement. Mo- 
ments of angst from Jackiw’s bow 
quickly changed to a more light- 
hearted mood — and back again. 

The second movement of 
the sonata, “Adagio Cantabile,” 

CONTINUED ON Pace B8 
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Senior Jerome Fox and juniors Jackie Jennings and Adar Eisenbruch create a long form-style scene from a one-word suggestion. 


Jackie Jennings delivered hilari- 
ous dead-pan lines. 

The subject _ occasionally 
strayed into cruder territory, but 
for the most part the actors kept 
the show fresh, taking audience 
suggestions for every scene and 
not shying away from the absurd 
and the creative. 

In “Changes,” where the actors 
had to replace their last line with 
something different every time a 
buzzer sounded, the setting was 
inside a Reese’s Peanut Butter cup. 
They also fearlessly performed 
the daring “Bucket of Death,” in 
which three actors are on stage, 
but one must always keep his 
head in a bucket of water. Though 
the comedic dialogue was slow, 
watching the submerged person 
desperately trying to get someone 
to relieve him was more than en- 
tertaining enough. 

Throat Culture, whose show 
was the following night, is a sketch 
comedy group affiliated with the 
Barnstormers. They perform most- 
ly student-written sketches and 
videos, but have talked recently 
about trying to branch out into 
improvisation for the first time. 

Their show, a compilation of 
selected sketches and videos from 
the past two years, was co-directed 
by juniors Sophie Korn and Raffi 
Wartanian, and opened to another 
full house in Arellano. Included in 
this were six sketches and a long 
sequence of videos. 


The group showed some cre- 
ative talent in the “Orange v. 
Grapefruit” campaign videos. 
They were witty and funny, as 
Orange accused Grapefruit of be- 
ing “ruby, like blood,” and even 
included kumquat humor. And 
the mockumentary “March of the 
Freshmen,” written by a member 
of the group who was since gradu- 
ated, was brilliant. It documented 
the perilous lives of first-year col- 
lege students — a shining moment 
in a bright evening of comedy. 

But despite the success of those 
sketches, I could not believe the 
lack of taste shown in the first 
scene of the “Do AsI Do” segment, 
which included a Benny Hill- 
esque sequence that terminated 
in what can only be described as a 
“gay rape scene.” It garnered more 
awkward silence from the audi- 
ence than it did laughs. Through- 
out the show, the running gay sex 
joke was way overdone. 

“The past two years we've been 
doing nothing but trying to ad- 
vance our shows,” Throat Culture 
president, Joe Micali, said. “But 
now we are taking it to the next 
level by adding long form to our 
repertoire.” 

Since Throat Culture’s humor 
is scripted, the punch lines unfold 
a bit more slowly than the quick- 
witted humor of the Buttered Nib- 
lets. Sometimes the jokes trailed 
off into the lewd and semi-taste- 
less, but often were fresh and had 


the audience cracking up. 

Micali played a large part in the 
show and brought an energy that 
held the audience's attention the 
entire night. Strong performances 
were also given by sophomore Bill 
Fuller and junior Patrick Connell 


reflects on 


his tenure 


By GRETCHEN STITELER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“I love the students | teach, 
particu larly theu ndergraduates,” 


| Stephen Dixon muses. “I Jove 


the way I see them when they're 
freshmen and sophomores, and 
the way I see them when they're 
juniors and seniors. The growth 
that takes place, just emotionally 
and creatively ... I'll miss that, be- 
cause I get a good feeling, teach. 


| ing. But I got to take a rest.” 


After 27 years as a professor in 


| the Writing Seminars Department, 


Dixon is calling it quits at the end 


| of this academic year. Though bad 


news for his students, many of 


| whom adore Dixon’s short fiction 


ETTER | 


in a hilarious skit about sleeping | 
| ries that [current chair of the Writ 


with a roommate’s mother that re- 


volved around the Red Sox v. Yan- | 
kee’s feud. Sophomore Zoe Bell | 
danced in a spin-off of the classic | 


black silhouette iPod commercials 


with a Throat Culture original | 
| your new series?’ He took the col- 


| lection, and then asked me if I was 


“iTazer” ad. 

The group is particularly no- 
table for its use of different media. 
But the block of video in the middle 
of the show felt too long. Though it 
was extremely amusing and well 


done, the show would have fared | 


better with more live sketch come- 
dy and the video dispersed a little 
more evenly throughout. 

While the Niblets rely on sharp 
wit to carry their comedy, the 
audience's participation can occa- 


sionally leave something to be de- | 


sired. But don’t let that take away 
from the fact that the Niblets are a 
crew of sharp-as-tack comedians. 

And, though Throat Culture 
lacks that element of spontane- 
ity, the group’s talent shines in its 
finely-tuned humor. 

It’s hard to compare the two 
groups, but as for comedy on 
campus they are both testaments 
to the fact that Hopkins has some 
truly spectacular talent. 


| 





seminars, his decision to retire js 
good news for his readers. Teach- 
ing has never stopped Dixon from 
writing, but “it has made it a little 
more tiring to do,” he claims. 
How did Dixon come to be a 
professor at Hopkins? He recounts 
that, while teaching at NYU, he 
saw an advertisement in the New 
York Times for a short story collec- 
tion — “The poetry and fiction se- 


ing Seminars Department] John 
Irwin was editing for Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. I wrote him 
a letter saying, ‘I have a collection, 
and would you like to look at it for 


interested in teaching at Hopkins; 
they had a position open. I was 
going with a woman who later be- 
came my wife, and we wanted to 
have children, so I needed a better 
paying job than the one I had at 
NYU. I got the job, and that’s how 
I got here.” 

Prior to his stint as a writing 
professor, Dixon worked jobs 
ranging from bartender to public 
school substitute teacher. His most 
memorable job, however, came to 
him in an elevator. “[I was] work- 
ing for NBC news for two years as 
a copy boy while I was in college, 
and I went down to Washington 
to see my older brother, Donny. 
We were in an elevator at the Na- 
tional Press Club building, and 
some guy entered the elevator 
and told Don that he was looking 
for someone to take over for two 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 





Hampdentest proves to be Baltimore's highlight of the year 


An eclectic array of music, art, crafts and people flocked to historic Hampden, creating a melting pot of Baltimore character 


By LAUREN HILL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“Charm City,” “The best city in 
America,” “The city that reads,” 
“The city that bleeds” — some- 
one or another always seems 
to be trying to label Baltimore, 
maybe in a confused attempt to 
decide what merit this city might 
actually have. Many Hopkins 
students won't even think twice 


in telling you that they have a 
hard time finding the charm in 
Baltimore. 

What the city may lack in 
charm, it makes up for in charac- 
ter. There is no place where this 
is truer than in Hampden, one 
of Baltimore’s gems of eccentric- 
ity, uniqueness and hipster-dom. 
And Hampdenfest was created 
to celebrate, every fall, the awe- 
someness of this neighborhood. 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Local musician Dan Deacon relies on crowd involvement for his electronic freestyle. 


Beginning on an_ overcast 
Saturday afternoon, the Avenue 
was packed with an interesting 
spread of clothes, jewelry, col- 
lectibles and food. The people of 
the neighborhood were surpris- 
ingly more colorful than ever. 
A hippie with a massive turban 
of sorts talking with a man who 
had synthetic devil horns applied 
over his nipples does not seem 
unusual, if not normal, at Hamp- 
denfest. Everyone is dressed to 
impress whether that includes a 
beehive or a hairy chest complete 
with unbuttoned leather vest. 

Across the board one thing 
was clear: the dog is this year’s 
ultimate accessory. Many of these 
dogs were dressed as sharply as 
their owners, sporting colorful 
visors and other accessories. 

While Hampdenfest is an in- 
teresting place to people watch 
and to shop, the main entertain- 
ment of the festivities focuses 
around the music and, of course, 
the beer. 

Hampdenfest featured three 
stages along the Avenue, each 
offering a new band every hour. 
Local bands including Two if By 
Sea and The Oranges Band were 
popular with festival goers. 

Dan Deacon, a Baltimore resi- 
dent and electro-acoustic com- 
poser/performer had an exciting 
performance, drawing a large 
crowd in the street with power of 
his dance-tastic “Future Shock” 
music, 

The entire festival led up to the 
main musical feature, Hamp- 
den Idol. The show began with a 
riveting air guitar performance 
featuring the emcee and Jean- 
Claude Monké, an amazingly 


musically adept beret-wearing 
Gorilla. Next came last year’s 
Hampden Idol, Juan Anchovie. 

Anyone and everyone was 
eligible to compete in Hampden 
Idol, and pretty much everyone 
did, from horrified eight-year-old 
girls singing Brittany Spears to 
people wearing Spiderman suits. 
People had different methods to 
appeal to the masses: some brib- 
ing them with beer, others im- 
pressing their stage antics and 
some were great singers, includ- 
ing Fiona who gave a hard to 
beat opening rendition of “Total 
Eclipse of the Heart.” 

In the end, Tony, a Hampden 
native, took home the 2006 title 
with his performance of “Sweet 
Child 0’ Mine.” Not only did 
Tony have a good voice but he 
also charmed the audience by 
jumping off the stage and lying 
around on the pavement with the 
kids in the front row, mid-perfor- 
mance. 

As the perfect end to a per- 
fect day, everyone on the Avenue 
joined in for one final sing-along 
belting “We Are the Champions” 
in drunken unison. 

_ No day could make you re- 
alize more about what there is 
to love about Baltimore. If you 
missed the festival this year, 
there is always next year — may- 
be you can even achieve your 
dreams of fame and fortune in 
next year’s Hampden Idol com- 
petition. 

Hampden is fun everyday, 
So go forth and shop, agnk: au 
dine. You can find anything from 


chehe LPs to vegan smoothies, 
and who knows, maybe even 
some charm, 
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By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 
When discussin 
. scussing a play like 
Michael Hollinger’s Ope! i 


‘ it 1 
probably impossible to 4 


prob ; avoid laps- 
ing into music metaphors. All the 


usual descriptions provoked by 
a drama about a string quartet 
— the crescendo of action, har- 
mony of the dial 
dissonance that, paradoxically 
fits the composition perfectly 
— might easily apply, and even 
make sense, i 


Ogue, Occasional 


But there is something that 
even the best of these analogies 
misses. Opus is not a mere com- 
mentary on a medium that can, 
in truth, be very unlike drama— 
criticism. Rather, it is a striking 
affirmation of the best theater a: 
a separate, integral art. 


as 


This embrace of drama’s un ique 
possibilities by director John 
Vreeke and his quintet of actors 
is why the Baltimore-Washington 
premiere of Opus, now at the Ev- 
eryman Theater, is unbelievably 
absorbing. By lacing his script here 
and there with flashbacks and in- 
terviews with his protagonists, the 
members of the fictional Lazara 
Quartet, Hollinger draws us into 
his characters’ back stories. 

In the world of classical mu- 
sic, visionaries usually suffer the 
most—a rule that holds true even 
in Hollinger’s microcosm. The 
play opens shortly after the dis- 
missal of the Lazara Quartet’s res- 
ident insane genius, a viola player 
named Dorian (Karl Kippola) 
whose instabilities had begun to 
imperil their performance. No lon- 
ger burdened by his old comrade’s 
quirks, the quartet's first violinist 
and self-styled leader, Elliot (Peter 
Wray), holds auditions to find a 
talent to fill Dorian’s chair. 

The only undisputed talent the 
remaining trio discovers is a girl 
named Grace (McKenzie Bowl- 
ing), who, with her nervous gaze 
and resumé of youth symphony 
stints, looks fresh out of the con- 
servatory. But as Elliot and the two 
other musicians, libidinous Alan 
(Kyle Prue) and family man Carl 
(Stephen Martin), are forced to 
admit, she is their best chance at 
retaining the renown they enjoy. 

And her timing couldn't be 
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Hollinger’s Opus firms brilliance of its genre 





COURTESY OF STAN BAROUH 


The entire cast of Everyman's pus takes the stage for an impassioned scene revolving around the show’s Lazara string quartet. 


better. In a few days, the quartet is 
scheduled to give a performance 
at the White House. 

The love of music, and its chal- 
lenges, is what the members of 
the Lazara Quartet really have 
in common. It is enough to bind 
them into a closed society with its 
own rules. Even James Krozner’s 
centripetal set design emphasizes 
the exclusivity that accompanies 
such great skill, with its central 
square stage surrounded by rows 
of seats on all four sides. Without 
a backdrop, and unable to address 
the entire theater at once, Vreeke’s 
actors instead direct their lines 
to one another, strangely uncon- 
cerned with their audience. In a 
play about a famously esoteric 
art form, even the action remains 
partly out of reach. 

You can’t blame our friends at 
Everyman for indulging in a few 
other pompous touches — par- 
ticularly Wray, whose Elliot is 
largely a creature of overbearing, 
emotionless wit. In comparison, 
the portraits that Prue and Mar- 
tin construct are less stark albeit 
more interesting. Like Bowling’s 
Grace, their characters lack the 


hauteur and showmanship that 
Elliot, and even Dorian, revel in, 
which makes the intense musical 
passion that Alan and Carl chan- 
nel genuinely intriguing. 

Safe to say, this is not the stale 
Brechtian experiment that I was 
expecting when I walked in, al- 
though Opus did not flow natural- 
ly at first. Hollinger’s willingness 
to throw his characters into a state 
of discomfort can have an unwel- 
come staged feeling, as did the 
soundtrack-accompanied mock 
performances that opened a smat- 
tering of scenes. Such pantomime 
says less about Opus’ musicians 
than the tension that graced every 
line, except for a few of Grace's. 
The only actor on stage who is not 
a middle-aged white man, Bowl- 
ing should have reacted deeply to 
Grace’s transformed situation, but 
instead settled on a loud, mono- 
tone nervousness. 

Soon, however, we see that 
none of the characters in Opus can 
stand alone. Only in the contrast of 
their personalities — Carl's affable 
resolve, Dorian’s misguided sensi- 
tivity, even Elliot’s pitiable obses- 
sions — does it become clear that 





Beach Club explores geriatric sex-lives 


By CONNOR LARR 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The prospect of senior citi- 
zens going back on the prowl and 
finding new love is not always a 
pleasant, or pretty one. Many fail 
to realize that this geriatric woo- 
ing actually occurs. Susan Se- 
idelman’s The Boynton Beach Club 
reveals this (un)pleasant fact to 
common moviegoers. 

The Boynton Beach Club follows 
the stories of five seniors living in 


who finds solace among those 
who have lost loved ones. Finally, 
Lois (Dyan Cannon) is a high-en- 
ergy, clumsy, plastic surgery-rav- 
aged resident of the community, 
who has a friendly demeanor and 
is perhaps the most versatile fig- 
ure in the film. 

After both Marilyn and Jack’s 
spouses die within months of 
each other, both are invited to 
the Boynton Beach Bereavement 
Club — a self-help group, which 
promotes and enables emotional 
release and ac- 











tive dating. 
Marilyn is 
the saddest of 
the group, re- 
fusing to go 
out or to club 
meetings. | Her 
husband did ev- 
erything for her 
checkbooks, 
driving, repairs 
— and she now 
insists on doing 
every thing for 
herself. Lois be- 
friends her, and 
Marilyn __ gets 
up, out, her li- 
cense and a life. 
Lois also finds 
a man, Donald 
(Michael Nouri), 
whom she_be- 
lieves is a real- 
estate developer. 
He turns out to 
be less than he 
seems, and Lois 
enters a_ state 








: me of depression. 
Jaan). aa Thankfully, 
COURTESY OF HTTP;// WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM Donald ‘proves 
Dyan Cannon and Michael Nouri star in Boyton Beach Club. to be Lois’ true 
love, in a rather 

“acti ult” community in hackneyed finale. 
Seg ae Florida. Mauive The Boynton Beach Club some- 
(Brenda Vaccaro) is recently wid- times finds itself dragging 


owed, Jack’s (Len Cariou) wife 
of thirty-five years died, and he 
finds himself inundated by griev- 
ance casseroles. Harry (Josep 
Bologna) is a long widowed, card- 
playing playa of seventy years of 
age. He touts a collection of old 
ladies’ phone numbers. Sandy 
(Sally Kellerman) is a pleasant, at- 
tractive woman in her late sixties, 


A ae eee eee 


through some scenes. This puts 
the actors in a difficult position, 
because the discomfort is blamed 
on them, when the issue lies in 
the writing. This film is Flor- 
ence Seidelman’s first screenplay 
produced and the script tries too 
hard to follow the conventions 
of screenwriting. However, the 
slight pedantry aside, the dia- 


logue is real and meaningful, as | 


is the acting. 

The cinematography is accept- 
able throughout, however many 
of the shots are a panning motion, 
which becomes disorienting and 
often annoying. The shots are not 
stunning in any respect, but that 
is not necessarily expected when 
watching a teen sex comedy, plus 
50 years. 

The movie follows an interest- 
ing, mostly original and engag- 
ing path. However, it contains 
a few of the clichés of romance 
movies and few stereotypes, oft 
held by those of advanced age. 
One teenager in the film is de- 
picted as a black-clad, dreadlock- 
flaunting, “like’-spurting brat. 
The audience (of which I was one 
of the four members under the 
age of fifty) seemed as though 
they related to this detestation of 
young adults. 

The Boynton Beach Club, despite 
its flaws, is an uplifting story of 
love and regaining independence 
and life. It also conveys the im- 
portance of friendship and the 
importance of moving on after 
great pain. The acting by the once 
famous cast is astounding—their 
talent has held up well after al- 
most thirty-five years since their 
popularity. 

Dyan Cannon is perhaps the 
least impressive, perhaps because 
of the indeterminate number of 
surgeries she has had performed. 
Brenda Vaccaro, as Marilyn, gives 
an honest and deeply emotional 
performance as a widow over- 
come entirely by grief and anger. 
At the end the moviegoers see, 
finally, what it is to love, be loved 
and make love — albeit in a very 
geriatric way. 


THE BOYNTON 
BEACH CLUB 


Starring: Jose h Bologna, 
Dyan Cannon, Len Cariou, 
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they are individually weak men, 
equipped to revere, not emulate, 
the monument that Beethoven left 
to his music. Everything that hap- 


New Vibrations 


TV on the Radio 


Return to Cookie 
-Mountain 


Interscope/4AD 


Sept. 12, 2006 


TV on the Radio returned last 


| week with their second album 


Return to Cookie Mountain. 

Cookie starts off with the 
syncopated stomp of “I Was a 
Lover,” a brooding piece that 


| evokes equal parts Timbaland 


and My Bloody Valentine. As 
an opening statement the track 
highlights both their experi- 
mental nuances, stuttered fal- 
setto and all, and their knack 


for piecing together a melodious 


hook out of guitar jangles and 
bass thump. “Province” is gold 
with David Bowie's support and 
serves as a second opening to 
the album. 

These two tracks capture the 


| intensity and humor that de- 


pens before Hollinger’s explosive | 
| “Wolf Like Me” borrows from 


finale is deftly organized around 
this one central anxiety, the threat 
of discord and alienation so strong 
that no temporary recognition can 
ease it. Opus is a memorable piece 


of dramatic artistry. But at that, it | 


The Mars Volta 


is unafraid to admit that even the 
best art can succumb to silence. 


Professor 


Dixon praises. 


undergrads 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
weeks because somebody was 
going on vacation. So Don says, 
‘Steve here works for NBC, he 
could probably do it.’ I took a job 
for two weeks, and stayed for two 
years.” At 22 years old, Dixon 
was interviewing the likes of Jack 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, 


| and Richard Nixon. Through- 


out his eclectic professional life, 
Dixon was remarkably focused 
in establishing himself as a major 


| writer. In addition to countless 


short stories, he has authored 26 
books to date. His novels “Frog” 
and “Interstate” both earned him 
nominations for the prestigious 
National Book Award, in 1991 and 
1995, respectively. He has formed 
stylistic precedent for himself over 
the years, and claims to have no 
current inspiration or influence. 
“Early on, it was people like 
James Joyce, Samuel Beckett, Er- 
nest Hemingway, Kafka, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky — just what I con- 


| sider the best writers ever to live. 
| These were the ones I didn’t emu- 


late as much as follow the path of 
their writing.” 

Dixon advises aspiring writ- 
ers not to limit themselves to 
only one source of stylistic inspi- 
ration. “Read [as many books] as 
you can — poetry, and literary 
biographies, and of writers that 
you admire. And the best fiction 
available. I don’t think there's 
any one book worthy. I think that 
if they’re serious writers, they’II 
eventually come across all the 
good books worth reading.” 

After juggling professional 
and literary pursuits for so long, 
Dixon now plans to “just take it 
easy.” “What I’m going to do is 
read more, and probably write as 
much because I’ve always been a 
compulsive writer. Maybe a lit- 
tle traveling, maybe just get out 
more. .. I’m really looking for- 
ward to retirement.” 

Though Dixon anticipates 
leaving the stresses of professor- 
ship, he will miss working with 
his students. “We get among the 
best undergraduate writers in the 
country, I’m sure, and the writing 
just keeps getting better and bet- 
ter.” Yet even with retirement less 
than a year away, Dixon is ever 
the teacher. When asked what bit 
of his characteristic wisdom he 
would choose to ultimately leave 
with his students, he answers in- 
stinctively — an instinct gained 
not over the last 27 years of teach- 
ing but over a lifetime of writing: 
“Never fool yourself that your 
writing is better than it is.” He 
pauses. “And keep going. Keep 
writing. If you love it, then you 
gotta keep writing.” 


fines the TVOTR sound. “Play- 
houses” is a dark fairy tale told 
through multiple vocal tracks 
ranging from soulful harmony 
to barely intelligible falsetto. 


the energy of punk and the 


| bouncy jangle of indie-pop and 











is one of the most accessible and 
radio-friendly songs the band 
has written. At the same time, 
they never dull the razor-sharp 
wit that separates their songs 
from the average well-written 
pop tune. 

The second half of the album 
is devoted to some slower more 
scatter-brained tracks howev- 
er two in particular stand out; 
“Blues From Down There” and 
“Tonight.” “Blues” is a methodic 
march bolstered by subtle but 
rich horns. 

Equally inspirational, though 
of a completely different tone 
and nature, is “Tonight.” A 
straight-faced plea to come clean, 
the song is a delicate balance be- 
tween moving and _ incredibly 
sincere vocals and a deep rum- 
bling drum pattern that is muted 
just enough to keep it firmly in 
the background. 

—John Lichtefeld 





Amputechture 


-Umvd Labels 


Sept. 12, 2006 


Unfortunately the future of 
modern music looks grim on Am- 
putechture, the Mars Volta’s third 
full-length studio album. The 
problem is not that Zavala and 


| Lopez are getting stale: rather 


than pulling music down to cre- 
ative lows, the Volta are pulling 


| it into an equally unattainable 


place: the  uber-experimental 
stratospheres of spaced-out prog- 
rock. 

The album opens with sev- 
en slow minutes of “Vicarious 
Atonement,” a soundscape of 
volume swells, before abruptly 
picking up the pace with the 
epic “Tetragrammaton.” This 
sixteenminute track is full of 
poly-rhythmic, time-signature 
jumping percussion, be-bop- 


| ping saxes and organs, and 


Zavala’s trademark indecipher- 
able lyrics, which are either 


| profound poetry or complete 


gibberish. 

Most of the songs on Am- 
putechture follow the pattern 
set forth by “Tetragrammaton.” 
“Asilos Magdalena,” the cus- 
tomary Spanish-infused track 
that allows the Volta to keep the 
genre modifier “Latin,” breaks 
the mold. Maybe it’s because 














Zavala delivers his very private 
lyrics in his native tongue, or be- 
cause Lopez is said to have been 
inspired by his father when writ- 
ing and: playing the guitar part; 
this flamenco ballad captures 
the essence of the Mars Volta 
better than any other recording 
the band has done. 

The problem with the rest of 
Amputechture is too much experi- 
mentation for its own sake, and 
not enough as a means of per- 
sonal expression. Amputechture is 
missing the personal touch that 
lends credibility to the experi- 
ment. 

Overall Amputechture is a de- 
cent album, considering the di- 
rection music is headed in. But 
it’s really nothing more than a 
temporary treat. Amputechture 
doesn’t revive the spirit of origi- 
nality in music, because the spirit 
of originality in Amputechture 
is detached and impersonal; to 
quote Zavala, “it lacks a human 
pulse”. 

—Max Mckenna 





Fionn Regan 
The End of His- 
tory 

Bella Union 


How many singer-songwrit- 
ers are there? Ten million? Fif- 
teen? It’s hard to distinguish one 
among them from another — and 
even harder to find actual talent. 
So it’s no measly feat when a ca- 
pable and unique artist like Dub- 
lin-born Fionn Regan climbs his 
way out of the mire from whence 
sprang scores of zombified John 
Mayer wannabes. 

On Regan’s debut album, The 
End of History, sparse instru- 
mentation is intended to put his 
voice on display. It is, after all, 
what sets The End of History 
apart. While Regan evokes a 
less ethereal Damien Rice, a less 
depressed Nick Drake or a less 
coarse Bob Dylan, he neverthe- 
less succeeds in articulating vo- 
cal individuality. 

At some points, his voice 
sounds so light and velvety that 
one could think it’s apt to just 
float away. But for all his vocal 
buoyancy, Regan maintains a 
level of sensibility and compo- 
sition — through somber lyrics 
and subdued guitar work 
that keeps him grounded to the 
earthly realms. 

The album's standout track 
“Put a Penny in the Slot” is a me- 








andering story set to bubbly gui- 
tar. Regan’s lyrics are not perfect 
— some rhymes are forced and 
slightly awkward. What's more, 
in the hands of anyone else, lines 
like “For the loneliness you fos- 
ter I suggest Paul Auster, a book 
called Timbuktu could reek of lit- 
erary haughtiness. But Regan‘s 
name-dropping amounts to 
nothing more than winsome ec- 
centricity. 

“Blackwater Child” contains 
hints of Regan’s native Ireland. 
His lilting voice shows more of 
the characteristic brogue than 
elsewhere on the album, and, 
with the addition of drums, the 
song commingles keening la- 
ment and animated pub fare. 

Strangely, none of the album’s 
few shortcomings is a blemish on 
Regan’s ability. In fact, his “cer- 
tain something” — the quality 
that sets him apart from those 
hordes of imitators — is his re- 
freshingly honest acceptance of 
imperfection. 

_ —Ben Kallman 
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High Zero 
highlights 
versatility 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
When many experimental music 
festivals will cater only to those 
with degrees in composition or 
heavy resumes of free jazz ex- 
perience, seeing the melting pot 
that the Red Room collective cre- 
ated is fantastic. An example of 
such fusion is taking people who 
come from the post-post-punk 
aesthetic of free noise, such as 
Lexie Mountain, Jackie Steward, 
Jenny Graf, and Max Eisenberg 
and putting them with classical- 
ly based musicians like Audrey 
Chen and Hammer. This 
experiment is extremely impor- 
tant since it gives the noise mu- 
sicians validity in a stuffy high 
art world, and takes the modern 
composition-based musicians out 
of their comfort level, a true hall- 
mark of free improvisation. 

Of course the festival hosts 
another dimension of experi- 
mentation beyond just pure free 
improvisation with traditional 
instruments. A sound installation 
by west Baltimore mutant-synth 
building genius, Peter Blasser, 
legendary home-made _instru- 
ment builder Cooper-Moore, 
and local Neil Feather make oth- 
erworldly sounds with purely 
invented equipment. Max Eisen- 
berg, Stewart Mostofsky, Jackie 
Steward and Dave Smolen are a 
few examples of people working 
in very individual contexts push- 
ing the limits of electronic sound 
to intense and unknown bound- 
aries. Many of the experimental- 
ists showcased are true charac- 
ters, like France’s unpredictable 
trumpeter Jac Barrocal. 

Perhaps what is most moving 
about High Zero is the fact that age 
really has no relation to the process 
of selecting these musicians. The 
do-it-yourself nature of a musician 
like Max Eisenberg, who in his 
20s, next to a figure like Cooper- 


Rose 
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COURTESY OF MIKE MUNIAK 


Dave Smolen, Rose Hammer, Leonel Kaplan and Stewart Mostofsky perform their avant garde style of music at High Zero. 


More, old enough to be his father, 
demonstrates the lack of pretense. 
The victory of High Zero comes in 
a demonstration of the total free- 
dom of the festival. When all of the 
barriers of what constitute avant- 
garde musicianship are smashed, 
things come to ultimate, unbridled 
spur-of-the-moment expression 
and thus total freedom. 


Day 3: Sept. 16, 2006 

A testament to the ever-ex- 
panding shape of the strong Bal- 
timore experimental jazz scene, 
High Zero last Saturday night 
was packed. Young and old peo- 
ple alike, inspired by all kinds of 
motives, came out to enjoy the 
show. The sold out evening fea- 
tured many of the artists present 
on other nights, but placed these 
artists in different combina- 
tions. The goal was to constantly 
change the line up of these mu- 
sical pairings, in order to keep 
ideas as fresh and, as well as bi- 
zarre as they can possibly be. 

The night opened with New 
York-based musician Cooper 
Moore playing self-built instru- 
ments. Moore produced all kinds 
of intricate bangs and twangs, set- 
ting the night up for what would 
be probably the more technically 
advanced and successful perfor- 
mances of the night. 

The second set was a collabora- 


tion between Baltimoreans Samu- 
el Burt and Paul Neidhardt with 
Argentinean Leonel Kaplan and 
Christine Sehnaoui from Leba- 
non. Perhaps no mere coincidence, 
the two from Baltimore, Burt and 
Neidhardt, played the louder in- 
struments, random objects such 
as a whoopee cushion and per- 
cussion, respectively. Kaplan and 
Sehnaoui both took position in the 
middle of the stage, playing more 
ambience on a laptop and saxo- 
phone. The dynamic of the four 
musicians was very interesting. 
Here were four obviously talented 
performers, clicking in terms of 
each other's musical cues. 

Last time I'd been to High Zero 
I ended up walking out after a 
set by four artists who were all 
great individually, but couldn’t 
do much more than create unat- 
tractive noise. These four, in con- 
trast, were creating real music. 
Obviously not the kind of music 
that you'd hear on any sort of ra- 
dio station, but what was going 
on was genuine sonic storytell- 
ing. Kaplan’s laptop scramblings 
weaved in and out, building a 
gentle, yet somber drone, which 
matched well with the random 
bursts of noise spewing forth 
from Burt’s clarinet, and ty- 
ing in quite graphically when 
Neidhardt pulled out a piece of 
sheet metal and tore it into his 





drum set. Imagine a philosopher 
at the summit of a grand moun- 
tain, looking down with woeful 
weight on his mind, and sudden- 
ly finding the magnificent bril- 
liance of the universe as the sun 
explodes. 

Next up were another New 
Yorker, George Lewis, with lo- 
cal favorite Neil Feather. Lewis, 
dressed like some suburban dad 
who just got home from work, sat 
down behind a laptop and with 
a trombone at his side. I don’t 
know what Feather was playing. 
It looked like he was spinning 
discs and amplifying the sound 
they made via effects pedals, 
while he also manned what could 
only be described as a banjo/steel 
guitar/huge synthetic praying 
mantis. 

These two were great together. 
Lewis’ casual appearance really 
took me by surprise, especially 
compared to Feather’s goatee- 
clad face and shaved head. As 
they progressed further 
their first song, building various 
tones into a slow drone, then into 
steadily increasing mania, the 
two created a crescendo of vio- 
lence and then finished the song 
by simultaneously stopping to 
wipe their brows. From intense 
noise to nothing — these are the 
sort of magical moments that 
High Zero is all about. 


year! 


into | 





Violin prodigy lakes | 
the stage at Shriver 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
followed suit in the traditional 
sonata format and offered a nice 
lullaby of an_ interlude filled 
with some minor misses on the 
strings and some surprisingly 
effective and uncharacteristic 
“Pizzicato.” The third “Scherzo 
allegro” movement was jocular 
and playful but not necessarily 
standout, especially with some 
of the harsher piano cords that 
took away from that light atmo- 
sphere. 

What perfectly finished this 
passionate sonata was the fourth 
movement, the “Finale: allegro: 
presto.” With both performers in 
perfect sync technically and emo- 
tionally, the final movement of 
the sonata was electrifying. The 
attentiveness and very deliberate 
strokes of every cord and note 
from the bow was razor sharp. 
Emotional scales on the ivory 
keys, finished the sonata and had 
members of the audience up and 
ready to applaud even before the 
final note was performed. 

In an almost epitome of a Neo- 
Romantic composition, Strauss’ 
op. 18 was performed the way 


that it was ended: to bring back 
the styles and emotional feelings 
that composers such as Chopin 
and Schubert had produced. 
The “Allegro ma non troppo” 
featured nice lyricism, the im- 
provisation’s rocking bass and 
free flowing melody was almost 
nocturnal in regard. The “Finale” 
began slow and ambiguously 
but quickly featured some of the 
most intense flashes of passion 
and technique of the night with 
soaring melodies and pyrotech- 
nics on the piano. 

It was without doubt that af- 
ter the three-minute-long ovation 
following, that Stefan Jackiw and 
Max Levinson had to satiate the 
audience with an encore. 

While the gorgeous melodic 
lines of Chopin’s Nocturne in c# 
minor swept through the air, I 
followed suit and grabbed my 
program. After finding the bi- 
ographies of the upcoming per- 
formance, I started reading and 
immediately closed the program 
pages. There I found out that all 
one needs to know is explicitly 
stated: Menahem Pressler, Shriv- 
er Hall, Oct. 15. 





COURTESY OF HTTP;//CSERIES.TYPEPAD.COM 
Stefan Jackiw demonstrates his virtuosity at Shriver Hall this past Sunday night. 
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| “Pmazing! One of the best movies of the | 


tour de force performance 


ly the brilliant Gosling!” 
-Lisa Schwarzbaum;, ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
*£asily the best Film I’ve seen all year! 
Go out and see it right now: 
There arent enough Thumbs in the world 
to do it half the justice it deserves! 


-Kevyin Smith, Guest Critic, EBERT & ROEPER 


All Classes and Majors Welcome to the 


15th Annual Law 
Fair 


Meet representatives from over 65 law schools 
| | oe “Ryan Gosling gives 
| September oaSy 2006 . an astonishing performance! 
i -David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 
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A masterpiece! 
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"Ryan Gosling gives 
a career~making 
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performance! 
-Claudia Puig, USA TODAY 
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Mock Admission Panel 


Law School Deans from the Universities of 
Chicago, per en: Pennsylvania and Virginia 
3:30 p.m. in the Sherwood Room, Levering Union 


Sponsored by the Office of Pre-Professional Advising 
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Aries: (March 2] - April 19) 
c ; ae 
ys stands for Surface-to-Air 
: issile. WHAM stands for “What, 
oe 
apa a man?!” So hide your SAM 
pe > j > y 
efore it goes W HAMI, you freak, 
pale (April 20 - May 20) 
le, |wasjust a guy. You, you were 
Just an emotionless cyborg with a 
penchant for eating people. But we 
made a connection, didn’t we? 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Is sleeping with your best friend’s 
mom really the right course of ac- 
rae : =e 
tion? Sure especially if you're ac- 
tually his dad. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 
> Pa) 
Probably not one of the best deci- 
sions you've ever made. But you 
promised—now you have to neu- 
ter Bob Barker's pet rock. 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Going to class is cool. You know 
what’s even cooler? Not disinte- 
grating people with a giant laser 
cannon every time they “exist.” 
J; . 2 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
To blackmail someone, all you 
have to do is find out his secrets. 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Get a job, and all your friends will 
respect you again. Get some of 
that special shampoo, and they’ll 
all go near you again. 

Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

The worst line you've ever used 
on someone was when you went 
up to your TA and said, “Want to 
get fired for having sex with me?” 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Clap your hands for one of the 
greatest cartoonists of all time! La- 
dies and gentlemen, Will Par—oh, 
goddammit, it’s just Carrot Top. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
From sea to shining sea, overly 
friendly wolverines will follow you 
and talk your goddamn ear off. Se- 
riously guys, just eat me already. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

The best way to land a job is to kill 
and torture the competition. Then 
wear that snappy suit you got from 
Men’s Wearhouse to the interview. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Gatehouse appliances, like the cof- 
fee maker, don’t really work. What 
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OH MY DEARL 
TOASTER, How ARE 


You THIS FINE 


WHO COuLb 
WAVE DONE SUCH A 
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Then tell everyone! It’s less black- 
mail and more just being a dick. 
g 





does really work is peeing in Xiao- 
bo’s Faygo. Seriously, it works. ANALYSIS: CHAR MARKS, 
GBuANT BREAD CRUMBS 








Toad Detective 





by Matt Hansen 








AND THAT DRESS, 
@m WELL, IT FIT. 





SHE CAME_INTO MY 
OFFICE LATE ONE 
EVENING. 


“SEEES] SHE HAD THIGHS LIKE ea ye reay aie ee de 
al DIAMONDS. ‘ ye 


Wasted Ink 


i UNDERSTAND YOU TAKE 
CASES NO ONE ELSE 
WILL. 

















by Nate Min 








| The Adventures of 
Squished Face Man 








| WAS STARTING TO 
GET A LITTLE TOO 
EXCITED. IT WAS 
SHOWING. 


IT ALL STARTED WHEN 
I WENT HOME LAST 
WEEK 


One Fry Short by Matt Hansen 











One Fry Short presents: 


The Eternal 
Adventures 


of God and 


How come it’s so hard 
to find the “shake 
well” instructions on 
juice beverages? It’s 
always in tiny print on 
some random part of 
the label. 


i So | asked her, ‘You 
feeling alright, ma’am?’ 


Perhaps they assume 
that the average person 
knows which drinks 
are meant to be shaken 
before consumption. 


U1 was driving a woman to} 
a bank, and she seemed 
nervous. 


I went to give her her change, and 
started laughing. My advice is: if 
you’re going to cross-dress and 
rob a bank, pick a mini-skirt that 
covers your, uh, weapon. 


But why would 
you make them 
hide the “shake 
well” instructions? 


That seems like quite a 
gamble. Can the average 
person really be trusted 
to shake the right 
drinks? Why hide this 
information from the 


public? BECAUSE IAM 


SATAN, DARK 
LORD OF THE 
UNDERWORLD, 
DESTINED TO 
SPREAD UNHOLY 


She said, shaking, ‘No. 
I’m going to go rob 
a bank.’ 


Maybe because all 
juice beverage 
manufacturers are 
secretly under my 
control. 









All advice herein comes directly from Baltimore taxi drivers. 














Yearbook Confessions 


by William Parschalk 








Whatever, I’m still 
gonna kick your ass 
in Yahoo! Chess. 
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‘Street Beat Festival hits Federal Hil 


PlentyofHop- i 
kins students J <= 
have probably : 


experienced the 
late-night club 
and bar scene 
that the Federal 
Hill —neighbor- 
hood has to of- 


J 


fer. But this ns Ys 
Sunday, Sept. sS 
24, thousands 


of Baltimoreans 
will take the trip 
to Federal Hill 
during the day 
(leave your low- 
cut clubbing tops 
at home, the kids 
are invited too). 
What’s the rea- 
son behind this 
flood of Balti- 
more City dwell- 
ers to Federal 
Hill? This Sun- 
day will feature 
the annual Fed- 
eral Hill Street 
Beat Festival 
from 11 a.m. to 7 
p-m. on South Charles Street, 
between West and Hamburg 
and also on Cross Street on 
both sides of the Cross Street 
Market. 

Besides offering a chance 
to leave campus and enjoy one 
of Baltimore’s many unique 
neighborhoods, The Street Beat 
Festival’s main attraction is live 
music. The day will feature 17 
eclectic bands performing on 
three different stages through- 
out the day. These musicians 
were selected from hundreds 
of submissions and cater to all 
tastes, from R&B to jam band 
to music for children. Some 

| performers will include local 
|| favorites The Kelly Bell Band 
‘and Jr. Cline and the Reclin- 
| ers. 
} If music isn’t your. thing, 
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you can check out the nearly 100 
vendors lining the streets sell- 
ing everything from handmade 
sweaters to original oil paintings. 
Lucky Lucy’s Canine Café will be 
there to ensure that even fair-go- 
ers’ four legged companions will 
have something to explore. 

For those of us humans who 
can’t wait until Spring Fair for 
some serious festival food, there 
will be plenty of pit roasted beef 
and jerk chicken to go around, as 
well as — some pad Thai from 
Thai Arroy or a samosa from 
Banjara, two of Federal Hill’s 
most popular ethnic eateries. 

The best part of the festival 
may very well be its neighbor- 
hood street fair feeling. The fair 
is organized by Federal Hill Main 
Street, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 


tion dedicated to revitalizing the 
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Vendors and entertainers will line the streets of Federal Hill this Sunday at the Street Beat Festival. 


neighborhood's small business- 
es and preserving Federal Hill's 
unique character. Nearly 100 
volunteers will be running the 
booths and working behind the 
scenes at the fair this weekend. 
They will certainly be needed; 
in the past, attendance has been 
estimated to top 15,000. 

And this year that number 
will only grow, due in no small 
part to the fact that for the first 
time in years, admission to the 
Street Beat Fair is entirely free. 
Bring some cash for that pad 
Thai, but otherwise, the Street 
Beat Festival is open to all ages 
(however, the moon bounce is 
sadly just for kids). For more 
information and a complete list 
of bands, visit www.historicfeder- 
alhill.org 

has — Jackie Jennings 
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~ Performing Arts 
Thursday, Sept. 21 


12 p.m. As part of the Thursday 
Noon Recital Series, musical se- 
lections will be played by Jeno 
Hubay, Egberto Gismonti and 
Manuel de Falla. The concert will 
take place in Friedberg Hall. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


‘6 p.m. The Baltimore Consort 
will be playing at Griswold Hall 
for the Peabody Conservatory. 
They will be playing Renaissance 
style music as part of the Sylvia 
‘Adalman Artist Recital Series. 
Tickets are $8 for students with 
ID. For more information go to 
http://(www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The Evolution Contem- 
porary Music Series presents 
Mosaik Two featuring violinist 
Annaliesa Place and marimbist 
Svetoslav Stoyanov at An Die 


MOVIE OPENING 











Flyboys 
Movie debuting at the AMC Towson Theater this Friday 
Showtimes: 12:05 p.m., 3:30 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 10:10 p.m. 


EL: Y BOY S$ 


si _ COURTESY OF HTTP:/WWW.AMAZON.COM 
James Franco, Martin Henderson and Jean Reno star in Flyboys, a film about the 
first American fighter pilot squadron in World War One. The movie opens this Friday. 


Musik. They will be performing 
music by Paul Lansky, Ian Moss 
and Alejandro Vinao. Tickets are 
$8 dollars for students with ID. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Friday, Sept. 22 


8:30 p.m. Wally Shoup will be 
playing the saxophone with Rue- 
ben Radding on bass and Toshi 
Makahari on the drums at An 
Die Musik. They will be play- 
ing music based on jazz as well 
as free improvisation. Tickets 
are $10 for students with ID. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Saturday, Sept. 23 


8 p.m. An Die Musik will be pre- 
senting a John Coltrane tribute. 
Playing will be Carl Grubbs, La- 
fayette Gilchrist, Aaron Walker 
and Reggie Workman. Tickets 
are $18 for students with ID. For 











more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Sunday, Sept. 24 


3 p.m. An Die Musik will be pre- 
senting the Harmonious Black- 
smith. They will be playing 
works from Handel, Dieupart and 
Leclair at An Die Musik. Tickets 
are $10 for students with ID. 


7 p.m. Pianist Dan Smith will be 
playing at An Die Musik. He will 
perform selections by Czerny, 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin and Bru- 
bek. For more information go to 
http://(www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Monday, Sept. 25 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Students 
will be performing at An Die 
Musik. Tickets are $5 for students 
with ID. For more information go 
to http://www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Wednesday, Sept. 27 


8 p.m. The Monumental Piano 
Trio will be playing at Peabody. 
They will be performing pieces 
from Dimitri Shostakovich in 
Friedberg Hall. Tickets are $10 for 
students. For more information go 
to http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Thursday, Sept. 28 


12 p.m. Students from the Peabody 
Piano Department will be peform- 
ing at the Thursday Noon Recital 
Series. For more information go to 
http:/www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Campus Events 


Thursday, Sept. 21 


12 p.m. As part of the Thursday 
Noon Recital Series, selections 
will be played by Jeno Hubay, 
Egberto Gismonti and Manuel de 
Falla. The concert will take place 
in Friedberg Hall. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.peabody. 
jhu.edu. 


4 p.m. Are newspapers going to 
survive in upcoming years? The 


i 


Institute for Policy Studies is pre- 
senting a Press and Public Policy 
Seminar. The panel discussion 
will feature reporters and ad- 
ministrators in the Clipper room 
in Shriver Hall. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-4186. 


5:30 p.m. Interested in going to 
Ghana? If you feel the inclination 
to visit Ghana while at Hopkins, 
go to the Ghana Experience In- 
formation Session. The session 
will feature a video and panel of 
students who have visited Gha- 
na, as well as Ghanian refresh- 
ments. For more information call 
(410) 516-2224. 


6 p.m. The Baltimore Consort 
will be playing at Griswold Hall 
for the Peabody Conservatory. 
They will be playing Renaissance 
type music as part of the Sylvia 
Adalman Artist Recital Series. 
Tickets are $8 for Students with 
ID. For more information go to 
http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion email sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The Career Center is spon- 
soring a Bank of America infor- 
mation session. For those inter- 
ested in a banking career, this 
is the perfect opportunity to get 
more information. For informa- 
tion on the event go to http://www. 
jhu.edu/career/students.html. 


7 p.m. The Evolution Contempo- 
rary Music Series presents Mosaik 
Two, featuring violinist Annaliesa 
Place and marimbist Svetoslav 
Stoyanov, at An Die Musik. They 
will be performing music by Paul 
Lansky, Ian Moss and Alejandro 
Vinao. Tickets are $8 for students 
with ID. For more information go 
to http://www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Friday, Sept. 22 


2 p.m. Cooking 4 Love cooks and 
serves hot meals for a homeless 
shelter in downtown Baltimore. 
They welcome anyone who's in- 
terested in helping out to come 
to the Interfaith Center. For more 
information email sherian@jhu. 
edu. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted ad- 
mission of $5 every Friday after 
5 p.m. The discounted admission 
is a great deal, so don’t pass it up! 
Even if you have been down to 
the aquarium before, head down 
to check out the dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts, and directions, cal (410) 
566-3845. 


7:30 p.m. Agape Campus Chris- 
tian Fellowship is holding a large 
group meeting in Shaffer 100 and 
101. For more information email 
bessyg@gmail.com. 


8:30 p.m. Wally Shoup will be 
playing the saxophone with Rue- 
ben Radding on bass and Toshi 
Makahari on the drums at An 
Die Musik. They will be play- 
ing music based on jazz as well 
as free improvisation. Tickets 
are $10 for students with ID. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloom- 
berg offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with its 
telescopes, weather permitting. 
Call (410) 516-6525 for weather 
updates and observing con- 
ditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Café. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening ac- 
tivity. 


Saturday, Sept. 23 


6:30 p.m. The Chinese Students 
and Scholars Associations are 
celebrating the annual Chinese 
Moon Festival in Shriver Hall. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.jhu.edu/cssa, 

8 p.m. An Die Musik will be pre- 
senting a John Coltrane tribute. 
Playing will be Carl Grubbs, La- 
fayette Gilchrist, Aaron Walker 
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The Ed Palermo Big Band is coming to Sonar to jam out Frank Zappa-style tonight. 


and Reggie Workman. Tickets 
are $18 for students with ID. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Sunday, Sept. 24 


3 p.m. An Die Musik will be pre- 
senting the Harmonious Black- 
smith. They will be playing works 
by Handel, Dieupart and Leclair 
at An Die Musik. Tickets are $10 
for students with ID. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.andi- 
emusiklive.com. 


7 p.m. Pianist Dan Smith will be 
playing at An Die Musik. He will 
perform selections by Czerny, 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin and Bru- 
bek. 


Monday, Sept. 25 








It’s the show of the year. It’s 
the once-in-a-lifetime chance 
to see something _ special. 
Saves The Day. Yes, they are 
my favorite band of all-time, 
so pardon my bias, but I'll be 
objective and say that they are 
the greatest band to come out 
of New Jersey ... ever. Sorry 
Bruce, but it’s true. 

These are the boys who built 


vented it album after album. 
And now, they are coming to 
the Ottobar — less than one 
mile down the road — for a 
truly intimate show this Satur- 
day. 

Saves The Day is an amor- 
phous band by nature; emo 
kids owe them their lives, 
hardcore punks call them the 
new generation, indie kids 
listen to them when they feel 
“punky,” a.k.a. tired of Radio- 
head. Their sound has contin- 
ued to evolve since they began 
in 1997, 

From playing  Lifetime- 
esque punk to early pop-emo 
to alternative rock, they've 

grown up and found their 
niche, a quite peculiar niche, 
in fact. Last year, when Saves 
~The Day played at the Re- 
cher Theatre, their fan base 








16. Now it’s 30-somethings, 
kers and a whole 
podge of punks. 
the music is just as 
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COURTESY OF ABSSOLUTEPUNK.NET 
Saves the Day is coming to the Ottobar this saturday to rock your mind out. 


Saves The Day brings big 
sound to intimate setting 


the scene, defined it and rein- 


surprised me. It used to be a_ 
_ bunch of brats like me at age | 


5 p.m. The Career Center is spon- 
soring an information session on 
Citigroup. The session will be 
held in the Great Hall in Levering. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.jhu.edu/careers/students.html. 


6:30 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion email sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The Career Center is spon- 
soring an information session 
on Southwest Research. The ses- 
sion will be held in the Sherwood 
Room in Levering. For more in- 
formation go to http:/howw.jhu. 
edu/careers/students.html. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Students 
will be performing at An Die 


Wednesday, Sept. 27 








venue. A packed hall, every- 
one dancing and going cra- 
zy, people rocking out from 
above — I can’t imagine a 
better plan for Saturday night 
than spending it with Chris 
Conley. 

I can’t say much about the 
openers, though I saw Pis- 
tolita this summer with Say 
Anything at the Bowery Ball- 
room in New York City. Their 
sound is pretty straightfor- 
ward, consisting of crushing 
guitars and a soft piano. They 
write catchy songs, but some- 
times the singer’s voice tends 
to be a little jarring. Their 
live show is straightforward 
as well, bordering on bor- 
ing. As for the local boys, The 
Spotlight, their newest demos 
sound like Fall Out Boy b-— 
sides Take that however you. 
will. ae 


From Can't Slow Down ae 





Stay What You Are to their 
newest album, Sound The 
Alarm, Saves The Day keeps - 
putting out the best records” 
they possibly can, and when — 
you put out the best records, 
you have the best songs to 
play at concerts. It’s simple _ 
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The Red Hot Chili Peppers will headline the Virgin Festival this Saturday, Sept. 23. 





rock Baltimore at Virgin Festival 


What do the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, The Who and The Kill- 
ers have in common? Besides be- 
ing awesome bands, they’Il all be 
playing on Sept. 23rd at the Pim- 
lico Race Course for the Virgin 
Festival. 

Starting at 10 a.m., the Virgin 
Mobile sponsored festival will 
feature 20 major bands or artists, 
a dance tent with multiple DJs, as 
well as several different types of 
exhibits. The day will start with 
Kasabian on the Grandstand Stage 
at 12 p.m. and Drive-Truckers on 
the Clubhouse Stage at 12:10 p.m. 
Continuing throughout the day, 
the Grandstand Stage features big 
name bands such as the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers and Gnarls Bark- 
ley. Slightly lesser known bands, 
such as New Pornographers and 
Scissor Sisters will be playing the 
Grandstand Stage. 

The party doesn’t end with the 
live bands; there will be a Dark 
Horse DJ Tent pumping dance 
music away all day long. The DJ's 
featured include 2MANYDJS, 
James Holden and Carl Cox. The 
Festival is also sponsoring several 
side booths, with displays rang- 
ing from baseball batting practice 
and video games to graffiti. 

Although one may be hard 
pressed to leave the concerts, 
the side exhibits deserve to be 
looked at. One .exhibit features 
an artist doing live graffiti art. 
Another exhibit will be showing 
an all-tool performance art audio 
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interactive performance. That 
may sound like overly intellec- 
tual alt-art, but it’s really just an 
excuse to have fun with blow 
torches and circular saws. 

Another more serious exhib- 
it, is Re*Generation. This Virgin 
Mobile sponsored exhibit, will 
feature 10 artists who created 
art based on the ReGeneration 
and Lost Youth Found. After 
the exhibit has ended the pieces 
will be auctioned off with pro- | 
ceeds going to YouthNoise and 
StandUp for Kids. 

Other non-profit organiza- 
tions will also have booths set 
up to raise awareness, includ- 
ing Clean Water Action, Solar 
Energy Industries Association, 
and the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. And, as if that all wasn’t 
enough, MLB will set up bat- 
ting and pitching cages, as well 
as a cyber area for the latest 
MLB video games. Luckily for 
us, Virgin Mobile understands 
that video games and music are 
a match made in heaven. 

So if watching The Who, The 
Raconteur or The Flaming Lips 
seems like a great Saturday, 
and you're willing to shell out 
close to $100 a ticket, the Vir- 
gin Festival is a must. For more 
information about the event go 
to littp://www.virginfest.com. For 
ticket information go to http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


— Alena Geffner-Mihlsten 








Musik. Tickets are $5 for students 
with ID. For more information 
go to http://www.andiemusiklive. 
com. 


9 p.m. Ready for 
Monday Night Foot- 
ball? The office of 
Student Development 
and Programming is 
sponsoring this fa- 
vorite pastime at the 
HOP Stop. For more 
information call (410) 
516-8209. 


Tuesday, Sept. 26 


6 p.m. All students, 
faculty and staff are 
invited to learn about 
and celebrate the di- 
verse Latin culture. 
OLE will be sponsor- 
ing the Latino Heri- 
tage Month Opening 
Ceremonies in the 
Glass Pavilion. There 
will be ethnic foods, 
music and many sur- 
prises! 


6:30 p.m. Free Mas- 
sages will be given 
at the HOP Stop. Fore 


$200. For more information call 


(410) 516-8209. 


to http://www.sonar.us. 


9 p.m. Playing at the Ottobar 
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with Eddie Stone and Death By 
Sexy at the Side Bar Tavern. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.sidebartavern. 
com. 


9:30 p.m. Enon will 
play the Talking Head 
with Tokyo Police club 
and Mr. Moccasin. For 
more information go 
to http://www.talking- 
headclub.com. 


Saturday, Sept. 23 


7 p.m. The popular emo 
band Saves the Day, 
along with supporting 
acts Pistolita and the 
Spotlight, share their 
grief‘at the Ottobar. For 
more information go to 
http://www.ottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Playing at Fletch- 
er’s Bar is the Fallen 
Lie with Vote Quimby, 
Aeva Disaser and Cut- 
lery. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www. 
fletchersbar.com. 


Visual Arts 


more information call Performer India Arie will be bringing her unique brand of music to Ram's Head Live Thursday, Sept. 28. 


(410) 516-8209. 


Wednesday, Sept. 27 


8 p.m. The Monumental Piano 
Trio will be playing at Peabody. 
They will be performing pieces 
from Dimitri Shostakovich in 
Friedberg Hall. Tickets are $10 
for students. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.peabody.jhu. 
edu. 


- Thursday, Sept. 28 


11 a.m. The Career Center is spon- 
soring a Fall Career Fair. The Fair 
will be held in the Recreation 
Center. For a list of participating 
employers and information go to 
http://www.jhu.edu/careers|jobs/ca- 
reerfairs.html. 


12 p.m. Students from the Pea- 
body Piano Department will 
be performing at the Thursday 
Noon Recital Series. For more 


~ information go to http://www.pea- 


body.jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. The MSE Symposium 
will present Ralph Nader in 
Shriver Hall. Nader will be giv- 
ing a speech entitled “A Green 
Tomorrow: Environmental Issues 
and the Youth. The lecture will 
be followed by a brief Question 
and Answer session. ; 


9 p.m. The Office of Student 
Programming will be present- 
ing 3rd on Thirty Third stage. 
The evening will consist of a 
ThinkFast Game Show where 


" students have the opportunity 


to test their knowledge to win 


Concert Listings 
Thursday, Sept. 21 


7 p.m. The Ed Palermo Big Band 
will be performing the music of 
Frank Zappa at Sonar. For more 
information go to http://www.so- 
nar.us. 


7 p.m. These United States, Ca- 
leb Stine and Kind of Like Spit- 
ting are set to play at the Charm 
City Art Space. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.ccspace. 


org. 


8 p.m. Chris Laun and the Mete- 
or Maids will play at the Ottobar 
with Night Kills Day. For more 
information go to http://www. 
theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Ill Nino performs at Re- 
cher Theatre with Godhead and 
Ra. For more information go to 
http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. The Lexington Arrows 
play with The PB Army and The 
Wasted City at the Side Bar Tav- 
ern. For more information go to 
http://www.sidebartavern.com. 


Friday, Sept. 21 


8 p.m. 98 Rock presents the Pre- 


Fest with The Hourly Radio and 
Anamide at Ram’s Head Live. For 
more information go to http:// 


-www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Electric Six plays with The 
Blue Van and Aberdeen City at 
Sonar. For more information go 


are The Rock Stars with Dingle- 
berry Dynasty, Jaws and Gun- 
wife Gone. For more informa- 
tion visit the club’s Web site at 
http://www.ottobar.com. 


9 p.m. The Monkery performs 


Baltimore Museum 
of Art 


The Baltimore Museum of Art 
displays Qing Dynasty embroi- 
dered silk panel. The embroidery 
is a panoramic view of Prince of 


NIGHTLIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat's Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Road, Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 














































Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 
Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 

Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 

Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Road, (410) 435-8338 





Fenyang’s 80th birthday celebra- logical texts. 
tion. Throughout the exhibit, the 
museum attempts to show the The Contemporary Museum 
hidden meanings of the embroi- presents a new exhibit entitled 
dery. “Girl’s Night Out.” The event fo- 
cuses on a group of internation- 
The Baltimore Museum of Art  ally-based women who work in 
presents six works of Henry Os- video and photography on the is- 
sawa Tanner who was one of the _ sues of femininity and identity. 
first internationally acclaimed 
African American Artists. The —Compiled by Alena Geffner- 
museum is also exhibiting 40 Mihlsten and Cindy Chen 
works by African American art- 
ists from within the BMA’s col- 
lection. 


Got an Event? 


The Walters Museum Send details about future 
events, including date, time, 

The Walters Museum will be dis- | location and a brief summary 
playing their collection of rarely | of the even to events@jhunews- 
seen German manuscripts. The | lefter.com. E-mail event infor- 
manuscripts, which range from | mation the Monday before 
the ninth century to the sixteenth | publication. 
century, are comprised of Gospel 
books, prayer books, and theo- 











Exposure 





By Shiv Ghandi 
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Photos by MIKE SCHUMP 
Text by MATT HANSEN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Gorillas are some of man’s 
closest relatives, and looking 
into their faces can often reveal 
the most human of expressions 
and emotions. Gorillas were first 
studied in 1847 when specimens 
arrived from the jungles of Libe- 
ria, but were named by Carthag- 
inian explorers who called them 
“a tribe of hairy women.” 

In reality gorillas can be di- 
vided into two species, both of 
which live an uncertain existence 
in the contested jungles in central 
Africa, where their habitat suf- 
fers from deforestation and their 
ranks are decimated from the 
bushmeat trade and poaching. 

A small but hardy popula- 
tion lives in the Baltimore Zoo, 
where zookeepers partner with 
the mountain gorilla conserva- 
tion group, begun by legendary 
primatologist Dian Fossey. 








